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WHO’S WHO 


EMMANUEL CHAPMAN organized the Commit- 
tee of Catholics for Human Rights last year, at the 
time of the fury over anti-Semitism. The attack on 
Catholicism seems to be rearing up again, as so 
often in the past. Dr. Chapman is Professor of 
Philosophy at Fordham University, was formerly 
on the faculty of Notre Dame University. .. . 
PATRICK WELCH is the author of Final Hosting, 
most favorably reviewed in our issue of May 18. 
The novel deals with Ireland in the troublous times 
after the World War. Mr. Welch was born in Bos- 
ton and educated at Harvard, but he knows the old 
country well. The Six Counties should never have 
been separated from the mother land; now, he con- 
tends, is the time to return them to the family... . 
JOHN A. TOOMEY writes the third summary of 
the findings of the Double-Anti Contest. His re- 
ports prove that the schools, from those for tots to 
those for docs, are inculcating ideas against the 
country we revere and the God we adore... . 
PAUL L. BLAKELY has discussed the Constitu- 
tion for years. He does not want it scrapped. . 
HAROLD J. McAULIFFE is an Instructor at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. His biograph- 
ical thesis, Monsignor Timothy Dempsey: An His- 
torical Study of Charitable Enterprise in St. Louis 
has been accepted by St. Louis University. He does 
not mean to belittle the scientifically-minded soci- 
ologist, merely to exalt a spiritually-minded work- 
er. He admits, in a covering letter, that Father Tim 
might have done more if he had a scientific train- 
ing. Who knows? . . .. JOSEPH BELVEDERE en- 
ters our columns for the first time, having previ- 
ously published in the Catholic World. He has won 
his A.M. and soon faces the hazards of a trial for a 
Fordham Ph.D. 
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GREATER love for France has no man than Mar- 
shal Henri Philippe Petain. Greater and longer ser- 
vice to his country has no Frenchman given. Great 
in war and great in peace, he is first in the hearts 
of his people. At eighty-four years of age, he is 
bowed beneath the greatest tragedy of his life. He 
who had electrified his soldiers with his historic 
words at Verdun, “They shall not pass!” is forced 
to tell his people: “It is with a heavy heart that I 
say we must cease to fight.” A tottering Govern- 
ment recalled him from Spain a few weeks ago. He 
obeyed, and when leaving, said: “I must go back, 
but it is too late. For fifteen years the Government 
has refused to take my advice, and prepare. And 
now it is all over.” The ruin of France was com- 
pleted in 1936 when Leon Blum was Premier. The 
parties of the Left controlled the Government. The 
Communist Deputies had risen from 16, in 1928, to 
72. The Socialist Deputies had increased from 104 
to 149. These were the men who are said to have 
given the plans of the Maginot line to Soviet Rus- 
sia, who, in turn, gave them to Nazi Germany. 
These were the men who aided the Communist 
cause in the Spanish Civil War. These were the 
men who destroyed the morale of the French de- 
fense forces and who split the nation into warring 
factions. They would not listen to Marshal Petain. 
They would suppress every patriot who loved 
France more than he loved the Soviet. They were 
defeated by the votes of the people, but they had 
already betrayed the people. Because of their 
treachery, the heroic France symbolized by Mar- 
shal Petain must beg for peace. May God be with 
him and his people in their days of anguish. 


KING MIDAS may have been a mere fable, but the 
analogy is strikingly present in Europe today. 
What good are gold and lands without the ability 
to procure the necessities of life? As Hitler’s greedy 
hand reaches out further and further for more ter- 
ritory, his problem becomes increasingly greater. 
He must feed the hungry millions in the vast area 
that his lightning war machine has conquered, and 
laid waste. But conquest in warfare, whether an- 
cient or modern, spells famine. It is useless to quib- 
ble as to whether this devastation is the work of 
invading conquerors or retreating conquered. It is 
all the same for the millions of non-combatants 
who are left behind to live off the desolate land. 
Europe faces famine; perhaps for millions of peo- 
ple, even starvation unto death. Poland is con- 
fronted with a fifty-per cent crop shortage from the 
ruin at the time of sowing. Belgium and Holland, 
Norway and Denmark, under normal circum- 
stances, were large importers of food stuffs, even 
up to seventy-five per cent of the grain used. 
France, though largely agricultural, has, even in 
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her best years, been barely self-supporting. Apart 
from the destruction that war has produced, the 
millions of workers conscripted into the armies 
have seriously contributed to crop shortage. It is 
proverbial that an army’s strength is its stomach, 
and Germany is already drawing heavily upon the 
invaded countries for food supplies to provision her 
war machine. Unless Germany and Italy can break 
the British blockade, their chances of ultimate vic- 
tory are slim. This Britain is determined to with- 
stand with every means at her disposal. Threatened 
famine is the strong weapon England holds. Hit- 
ler’s Midas touch may yet destroy him. 


CONSCRIPTION for war purposes is the harsher 
title of the bill for “selective compulsory military 
training and service.” We do not oppose military 
conscription of men, when such conscription is 
needed, for an actual crisis or in wise preparation 
for a crisis. The bill presented by Senator Burke 
may be sound in its intent, though weak in the 
reasons alleged for it, premature in its introduc- 
tion, and harmful in its results. Every male in the 
United States, between 18 and 65 years, would be 
registered. All between 21 and 45 would be sub- 
ject to eight months military service. Those young- 
er and older would be subject for home-defense 
service. Failure to register, or to report if called, 
would bring fine or imprisonment. The total num- 
ber to be conscripted for training would be decided 
by the President; the first selection, it is estimated, 
would be for about 4,000,000 men. Urging conscrip- 
tion, the sponsors of the bill state that our young 
men will not volunteer; they must be forced, there- 
fore, into military training and service. They are 
not slackers. It may be that they are opposed to 
war. It may be that they are opposed to elders 
who would oblige them to fight. 


FROM statistics released through the Cleveland 
Trust Company Business Bulletin we are informed 
that Germany has expended something over the 
equivalent of nineteen billion dollars on armament 
in the past five years. This fabulous sum has been 
staggered in approximately equal annual amounts 
according to a definite program formulated six 
years ago. All Germany’s material is, of a conse- 
quence, the most modern obtainable. England and 
France, on the other hand, have spent 6.2 and 4.9 
billions of dollars respectively in the same period. 
In the face of these figures it is obvious that their 
combined efforts were no match for the German 
war machine. Since 1935, we in the United States 
have devoted 5.1 billions toward defense, but plain- 
ly we have less to show for our money than has 




















France. It is beside the point at present to inquire 
what has been done with the nearly ten billion dol- 
lars spent in the past eight years on defense. The 
very people, probably, now clamoring for an in- 
vestigation and belaboring the Administration for 
its lack of foresight, would have been the ones to 
shout loudest five years ago at any militaristic pro- 
gram against a mythical enemy. The point at issue 
is that our defense is patently outmoded. Little has 
been done in the past twenty years to modernize 
our army. Our navy, probably, is somewhat better 
off, but our whole concept of aircraft warfare and 
mechanized units needs revision and, above all, co- 
ordination. Congress can do no better job in a 
patriotic way than to see that the money now or 
hereafter appropriated is wisely and honestly spent. 


SOVIET RUSSIA invades Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia. It is not safe for Soviet Russia, so it is 
alleged, for these three countries to have their own 
defense systems. They must be completely occupied 
by the Soviet military. In reality, it would seem 
that Stalin prepares for war with his friend Hitler. 
Perhaps he believes Mein Kampf. Perhaps he dis- 
trusts the alliance. Certainly, he is in agreement 
with the Nazi policy of crushing all men and na- 
tions who stand in his way. And yet, England is 
trying once more to establish diplomatic peace with 
the Soviets and humbly begging the Soviets to ac- 
cord a trade agreement. The United States supplies 
the Soviet with war machinery and lifts the “moral 
embargo.” The stealthy march of the Soviets is no 
less to be feared than the ruthless advance of the 
Nazis. Decent democracies must beware of Stalin 
as they are of Hitler. 


HOW did it happen that the McKeesport was per- 
mitted to sail from New York? What Federal offi- 
cial, acting under what authority, signed the ship’s 
papers and allowed her to depart? All the present 
facts seem to show that the official clearing of this 
vessel by port authorities was a direct violation of 
the Neutrality Act. The McKeesport is a Red Cross 
ship; it carries medical goods, food, clothing and 
other sorely needed supplies for the suffering sol- 
diers and civilians of France; the nature of its car- 
go proves once more the charity of the American 
people and their quick response to appeals to alle- 
viate human misery. But here is the deeply disturb- 
ing fact. Section 4 of the Neutrality Act plainly 
states that relief ships flying the American flag 
may not proceed on their errands of mercy until 
they have been given safe conduct by the belliger- 
ents. Italy refused to make this guarantee for the 
McKeesport, and Germany, informed of the sailing, 
offered no assurances. Hence, when the mercy ship 
sailed, she was deliberately attempting to run the 
Axis blockade with food and other contraband 
goods, she was violating the Neutrality laws, and 
she was inviting an incident upon the high seas 
sure to rouse this country to fever heat. Nearly a 
week later the Congressional Committees proposed 
to set this all aright by an amendment eliminating 


the safe-conduct clause from the Act. But, as Sen- 
ator Clark has pointed out, this change will give 
the Administration a huge grant of power, for it 
will permit American ships, under the guise of re- 
lief, to dare the blockade with food for England. 


DOUBLE-ANTI drew responses from about two 
dozen States, listed from Arkansas to Texas, and 
mapped from California to Massachusetts. We 
thank all of those who joined in this campaign to 
reveal the unhealthy influences that are festering 
in our schools. Our correspondents from all over 
the country deserve the gratitude, also, of our 
readers. Father Toomey, in the series of three arti- 
cles concluding this week, has presented the evi- 
dence. There are educators, it is clear, in our tax- 
supported institutions who are indoctrinating our 
youth with un-American and anti-religious ideas. 
There are textbooks being used that are antago- 
nistic to our system of democracy, that are destroy- 
ing respect for our traditions, that are poisoning 
religious and spiritual life. These educators, to- 
gether with these textbooks, are exerting their 
baneful influences in every section of the country. 
They are, it is true, a minority, but their spheres 
of activity are continually widening. The Double- 
Anti Contest makes it imperative that citizens 
everywhere must be vigilant about all appointments 
to school-boards and school-management and 
teachers, that they examine the books their chil- 
dren study and read, and that they preserve in the 
minds of youths a firm loyalty to their country and 
an intrepid belief in God. 


STRAW hats seem somewhat scarce this summer. 
As far as can be discovered, people like straw hats 
as much as ever. They even feel as great a need of 
them as ever. It may be, however, that people who 
buy straw hats are following a newly discovered 
principle which says that if you need a thing badly, 
you buy it, then sell it back to the factory to be 
sold to somebody else, then settle back to wait for 
the new model and wind up by getting it more 
cheaply in the end. It seems a bit complicated and 
a bit silly, too, to turn in this year’s model and keep 
out the rays of the sun with the hope of getting 
next year’s model more cheaply. It does seem silly 
but it is the way the Government is doing things, 
so it must be all right. It seems that we are very 
badly in need of ships and planes and things for na- 
tional defense. The watchword is preparedness plus 
speed. So we build the latest ships because they are 
absolutely necessary to our new defense program; 
then, before we can congratulate ourselves on the 
new acquisition, we sell them back to the factory 
which resells them to another nation; and then, by 
some sort of magic as yet unexplained, we really 
are better off because after all the newer ships will 
be better and we will get them more cheaply and in 
the meantime our immediate defense program is 
taken care of because, you see, we can defend our 
coasts with ships “on order.” Elementary, my dear 
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OF BIGOTRY 


AGAINST BENIGHTED CATHOLICS 


EMMANUEL CHAPMAN 











ANTI-ALIENISM of today, as in the past, masks 
its un-Americanism and anti-Christianity in patri- 
otic and religous-sounding organizations. These 
false-faced groups are active in the un-American 
and un-Christian campaign against the foreign born 
in the United States: un-American, because Ameri- 
cans are immigrants all or the sons of immigrants; 
un-Christian because Christianity stands for the 
love of one’s neighbor and the brotherhood of men. 

The old lies against Catholics are being used 
again today. The Rail Splitter Press of Milan, Illi- 
nois, advertises itself as “the leading anti-Papal 
publishing concern in America whose aim is to save 
America from the Papal Plotter.” One Rail Splitter 
pamphlet shows how “the Catholics conspired to 
wreck the United States Republic by assassinating 
Lincoln, General Grant and Cabinet members. 
Every loyal American recognizes Abraham Lincoln 
as the greatest patriot of American times. Being 
what he was, Lincoln was naturally anti-Catholic. 
No great statesman in American history has ever 
been a friend of the Catholic Church.” The same 
press now advertises many books in which the old 
lies are used to show how President Roosevelt and 
Postmaster-General Farley are tools of Rome, and 
how “methods of political thuggery, threats of as- 
sassination, brass-check journalism and pernicious 
activities of Papal clericals put Roosevelt in the 
White House.” 

The story of the Klan with its night rides, cross 
burnings, whippings, tarring and feathering makes 
one of the darkest chapters in American history. 
In May, 1936, a young Catholic WPA worker of 
Detroit, Charles Poole, was killed. This was only 
one of a series of incidents laid at the door of the 
Black Legion, whose slogan in the Middle West was 
“America for the Americans! Down with the Jew, 
Negro and Catholic!” A savage, anti-Catholic cam- 
paign was carried on by the Law and Order League 
which included also the Black Legion, the Silver 
Shirts, and Ku Klux Klan, and called upon “pa- 
triotic Christians to rid the country of the Catholic, 
Negro, and Jewish menace.’”’ When Imperial Wizard 
Hiram W. Evans was invited in January, 1939, to 
attend the dedication of the Catholic Cathedral in 
Atlanta, many were shocked when they recalled 
that nine years before Evans had written The Ris- 
ing Storm in which he spoke of the “irrepressible 
conflicts between Americanism and Catholicism.” 

Only a few months later, Bishop Gerald P. 
O’Hara denounced the Klan as un-American and 
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un-Christian. This denunciation was laughed at by 
the Grand Dragon of the K.K.K. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, C. Earle Snelson. At a recent initiation of 
Klansmen into the secrets of “the Knights of Mys- 
tery,” he told the “terrors,” as Klan Kraft members 
are addressed, that great secrecy must be observed 
in all their anti-Catholic activities. Handbills dis- 
tributed during the Atlanta Klan convention read: 
“There’s no room in Georgia or America for Cath- 
olics.” The Klan spokesman further said: “The 
minds of the American people are dulled by the 
superficial doctrines of the melting pot and the 
fallacious arguments that every person landing on 
our shores can be educated into Americans.” Last 
summer a Klu Kluxer was arrested in Brooklyn for 
distributing anti-religious posters attacking clergy- 
men. The Klu Klux Klan, it is reported, is also op- 
erating in New York and other parts of the East. 

As far back as 1933, the Silver Shirts were at- 
tacking Catholics as well as Jews. James Craig, 
former editor of William Dudley Pelley’s The Sil- 
ver Ranger and publisher of the Constitution Le- 
gion Herald, repeated the Nazi lie that the late 
Pope Pius XI was a Jew and that his grandmother 
was a Dutch Jewess named Lippman. The Silver 
Ranger, in one of its issues, informed the Silver 
Shirts of the nation about some of the things which 
Jews and Romanists were doing in the Middle West. 
“The only thing I object to in Catholicism,” Pelley 
wrote in his weekly, “is the influence of Jewish 
Jesuits, who for three hundred years have been 
doing their best to misrepresent Catholics before 
the world.” A few years ago Liberation warned that 
it was going to take care of the combined problem 
that Jews and Catholics represented. 

Francis Maxey of the Militant Christian Patriots 
of Glendale, California, in a letter dated April 21, 
1939, wrote: “Ever since the World War, the Cath- 
olic Church has been controlled to a large extent, 
by international Jewry due to their financial in- 
debtedness. This in part, explains the Pope’s stand.” 
Howard B. Rand, of the Anglo-Saxon Federation 
of America calls attention to its magazine Destiny, 
which considers the Catholic as important as the 
Jewish question. Gerald Smith, the former aide of 
Huey Long, calls the New Deal the “Farley dicta- 
torship,” and once sarcastically praised Italian Fas- 
cism because “Mussolini didn’t assassinate the 
Pope and didn’t dynamite the Vatican!” Gerald 
Winrod mixes all his attacks on the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration with anti-Semitism and anti-Catholi- 














cism. Winrod describes Postmaster-General Farley 
as “a ring-kissing Catholic whose first allegiance is 
to the temporal ruler of the Vatican, a certain Mr. 
Pius.” James Vance, former associate of Gerald 
Winrod, and editor of the anti-Roosevelt paper, the 
American Protestant, explains that “the Pope has 
to all intents and purpose obtained control of our 
Government in Washington.” Roman Catholics, he 
contends, are continuously being appointed to stra- 
tegic positions; not only our internal policy but our 
foreign policy is dictated by Rome; Catholics are 
linked with the New Deal, regarded as Red by 
Vance, who reports that “Roman Catholic leaders 
pass up no opportunity to demonstrate that the 
Church is an important cog in the New Deal politi- 
cal machine.” 

In the October, 1938, issue of this paper, under 
“Question and Answers,” the following questions 
are submitted: “Will you please print the names of 
Roman Catholics who have assassinated or at- 
tempted to assassinate our President and other 
prominent Americans?” “Can you give me the edict 
of the Pope in which he said that no one except a 
Roman Catholic can be saved?” 

William H. Anderson, head of the American 
Christian Alliance, is not content with merely ex- 
posing, but advocates revoking citizenship and the 
franchise from Catholics and Communists. Ander- 
son has called on all “Patriotic Americans to resist 
the rabble-rousing Roosevelt, behind whom is an 
alien Romanism and whose New Deal is based on 
Papal encyclicals.” Robert E. Edmundson uses the 
terms “political Catholics” in a way that has be- 
come painfully familiar in Nazi Germany. One of 
Edmundson’s leaflets is an open-letter challenge to 
“pro-Jewish clergymen who hold that national pa- 
triotism and international Christianity are ene- 
mies.” 

The Monitor, of Aurora, Missouri, successor of 
the Menace, which once boasted more than a mil- 
lion circulation, still charges that Catholics cannot 
be good citizens and sees a diabolical plot on the 
part of Rome to seize control of the American Gov- 
ernment. It goes so far as to advocate the removal 
of Catholic school teachers from the school system. 
In its issue of March 18, 1939, The Monitor shows 
that “few people in the United States understand 
the Vatican grip on the press,” and explains that 
“the sit-down strike is apparently a Roman Cath- 
olic invention, for nearly half a century the Pope 
has been rounding up union labor.” Under date of 
May 6, it declares that “our liberties are being 
menaced by the most insidious and nefarious enemy 
the world has ever known—political Romanism.” 

The Independent Publishing Company in Wash- 
ington, as do many other fancy-titled publishing 
houses, advocates books that will show the inner 
workings of the Papal set-up in Washington for the 
purpose of making America Catholic. Senator Rey- 
nold’s paper, The American Vindicator, calls for 
the registration and fingerprinting of all aliens, and 
putting a stop to immigration for the next ten 
years. Judge Rutherford never wearies of denounc- 
ing the Catholic Hierarchy “as a vicious and deadly 
enemy.” 


Since its formation the German American Bund 
has been an intransigent enemy of Catholics. Last 
year, the Bund put on, in Long Island, an anti- 
Catholic play, which so shamelessly besmirched 
priests and nuns that the head of the Knights of 
Columbus there organized a protest demonstration 
and’ denounced the Bund as “anti-God and anti- 
American.” The Catholic monthly, Missionary, re- 
ported how “speakers at Bund meetings are cheered 
when they shout vulgar denunciations of the 
Church, some of them unprintable, some linking the 
Catholic Church with Jews and Communists.” In 
the winter of 1937, the Rev. John S. Kennedy, of 
the Catholic Transcript, Hartford, Connecticut, 
criticized Bundist education in one of his sermons. 
Threatened a few days later, Father Kennedy was 
told by his assailant: “You may consider yourself 
lucky that I did not go up in the pulpit and drag 
you out of it.” 

The periodical flare-ups of anti-alienism coupled 
with anti-Catholicism which recurred so often, usu- 
ally during periods of economic crises, were not 
only a violation of democracy which recognizes the 
rights of minorities, but also a serious threat to 
Catholicism in America, made up, as it is, of so 
many national minorities. The American Hierarchy 
from the very beginning has realized how impor- 
tant democracy is to Catholics in America, and has 
always defended it. In the Pastoral Letter of 1884, 
the American Hierarchy declared: 

We consider the establishment of our country’s in- 
dependence, the shaping of its liberties and laws as 
a work of special Providence, its framers “building 
wiser than they knew.” All men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights. These 
rights are conferred by God with equal bounty upon 
every human being. Therefore, in obedience to the 
Creator’s will, each of us is bound to respect the 
rights of his fellowmen. This is the essential mean- 
ing of justice, the only foundation on which may 
rest securely the fabric of society and the structure 
of our political, legal and economic systems. There 
should be no toleration for movements, agencies or 
schemes that aim at fomenting discord on the 
ground of religious belief. All such attempts what- 
ever their disguise or pretext, are inimical to the 
life of the nation. 
The 1919 Pastoral Letter reiterates: 
Our country had its origin in a struggle for liberty. 
Once established as an independent Republic, it be- 
came the refuge of those who preferred freedom in 
America to the conditions prevailing in their native 
lands. Differing widely in culture, belief and capacity 
for self-government, they had as their common 
characteristics, the desire for liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. In the name of justice and charity, we 
deprecate most earnestly all attempts at stirring up 
racial hatred; for this, while it hinders the progress 
of all our people in the sphere of temporal welfare, 
places serious obstacles to the advance of religion 
among them. 

Again, in the Pastoral Letter of November 24, 
1938, the American Cardinals and Bishops in an- 
swer to the late Pius XI’s eloquent plea for democ- 
racy proclaimed: “His Holiness calls us to the de- 
fense of our democratic government in a Constitu- 
tion that safeguards our inalienable rights as man. 
This charge solemnly approved the Hierarchy’s 
traditional unswerving allegiance to our American 


institutions.” 
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ENGLAND CAN WIN 
THE HELP OF EIRE 


PATRICK WELCH 











WHILE England prepares in haste against the im- 
minent probability of parachute troops and Fifth- 
Column saboteurs combining to help invaders of 
English soil, a back door lies open, invitingly open, 
promising, on the facts of geography, sure success 
in an assault against England’s unprotected rear. 
That back door is Ireland. 

For centuries the victim of politics and exploita- 
tion, Ireland today is an underpopulated, impover- 
ished land, partitioned in government. Roughly, 
five-sixths of the island form the Irish Free State, 
named by its own folk Eire. The English Govern- 
ment maintains, in the northeast corner, six Coun- 
ties out of a total of thirty-two, in a separate gov- 
ernment subservient in policy and dependent for 
funds on the British Government at Westminster. 

This Government of Northern Ireland maintains 
its semblance of democratic control by virtue of a 
majority in Belfast and its environs, against a 
preponderance of Nationalist sentiment—that is to 
say, desire to join with the Free State—among the 
farmers of the six Counties. Its total population of 
less than two million forms no economic or social 
entity, is unable to support itself without annual 
subsidies from Westminster, and exists alone as a 
foothold for English might, to be exerted as con- 
ditions make necessary against the nearly four mil- 
lion inhabitants of Eire. In the words of an articu- 
late Irish patriot, it is a dagger pointed at the heart 
of Ireland. 

This fact is brought forward only to emphasize, 
in these dangerous days when comparatively minor 
aggregations of disaffected citizens can spread 
disaster, that, rest the fault where it will, active 
unrest at conditions forced upon them by English 
politics permeates a vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, North and South. In some small, 
unestimated portion of the population, that unrest 
has graduated to seething hate. 

Ireland is a bowl of fertile rolling land, sur- 
rounded by coastal mountains. Its rugged, deeply 
indented coast line is everywhere marked with 
superb natural harbors. Most of them lie athwart 
the shipping lanes by which food must move to 
England, and most of them, nearly all, are unde- 
fended. Further, now that dairy and pork supplies, 
bacon, milk, butter, cheese and eggs, which England 
used to draw from Denmark and Holland to the 
extent of nearly forty per cent of her consumption, 
are cut off, agricultural Ireland remains the near- 
est sure source of essential food. Its loss, even a 
retardation in its production, might well prove the 
difference between an England able to continue 
with tightened belt, and an England starved to 
ignominious defeat. 
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On the demonstrated record of the Nazi High 
Command for strategy-daring, beyond any concept 
heretofore believed practicable, this situation, as 
apparent to them as it is to any interested in- 
quirer, must present fascinating possibilities. The 
fact that Eire alone is neutral among the British 
Dominions, and so solely because of the injustice 
of the Partition forced upon her, can scarcely, in 
the light of today, be considered a deterrent. Nor 
can be so considered the small, although well 
trained Free State Army, the tiny Irish Air Force, 
the non-existent Irish Navy. The might of the 
Royal Navy, great as it is, cannot, as the experi- 
ence in Norway has shown, act efficiently against 
invasion by air. 

Dublin with its airdrome of Baldonnel is but 
five hundred miles, north of west as the crow flies, 
from Rotterdam. The Cobh of Cork, with its mag- 
nificent harbor for seaplanes, is farther, but not 
much. Loch Neagh in Northern Ireland, a great 
inland body of water safe from the guns of the 
British fleet, is almost as close as Dublin itself. 
The record proves that transport over these dis- 
tances, crossing England high above minor shield- 
ing attacks to draw off attention, is beyond neither 
the planning nor the daring of the Nazis. 

Once established in Ireland as they established 
themselves in Norway, able to live for an extended 
period on the produce of the country itself, de- 
pendent on aircraft or marine supply for oil and 
munitions alone, the Nazi aircraft would find ample 
rolling and flat country for air bases, none more 
than two hundred miles from the rich industrial 
Midlands of England. From a score of snug harbors 
on the West coast, harbors in most cases remote 
from roads worthy of the name, German sub- 
marines could harry at their leisure the vast parade 
of English sea-borne commerce that moves north 
and south of Ireland. It is hard to see, at the mo- 
ment, what could be England’s answer to this 
menace from the west. Yet answer must be found, 
and found with the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
Irish people, not too heartily disposed toward Eng- 
land. 

There is also to be reckoned with, by England 
in her emergency, that body of resolute men who 
call themselves the IRA, who claim to be the heirs 
to the superb guerrilla army that only twenty years 
back made Ireland too hot for England to hold. 
Many of these men, driven from their homeland 
by the naked necessity of earning a living, are now 
working in England. They see no treachery, but 
only high-minded patriotism, in acts of sabotage 
designed to weaken England’s fighting power. 

In Ireland, their active supporters must be an 
infinitesimal proportion of the whole population. 
But all through Ireland runs the bitter indignity 
of the Partition; the age-old memory of recurrent 
disaster and perennial conquest, with always Eng- 
land on the opposing side. 

The answer to the German threat is, probably, 
protection. But the coming of British troops to 
Southern Ireland before an actual German attack 
would be there construed, not as the obvious pro- 
tective measure most English would see in it, but a 




















new English invasion, differing not at all from the 
score or more Ireland has learned over the cen- 
turies to mistrust. For there, memories are long, 
long to a point almost fantastic to the outsider. 
The advent of British troops to bolster the Irish 
Free State Army, struggling against German viola- 
tion of its neutrality, might easily be accepted with 
mixed feelings. The reaction of the average Irish- 
man, seeing his farm devastated and his live stock 
slaughtered, not to mention human losses, might 
well be summed up in Mr. Shakespeare’s “a plague 
on both your houses.” The whole situation, urgent 
as well it may be, parlous as it certainly is, pre- 
sents a challenge to British statesmanship. 

Barring military protection without express in- 
vitation—and no Free State Government, under 
present political conditions, could extend such an 
invitation and remain in power—the only solution 
to the anomalous factors involved would appear 
to be a prompt and unreserved expression of Eng- 
lish good will and confidence. It is a truism almost, 
that no people, as a group, react to fair dealing and 
magnanimity more wholeheartedly than do the 
Irish. Insofar as it is possible to generalize, their 
flair for the dramatic gesture, their extravagant 
appreciation of friendship—understandable enough 
in a people to whom for many centuries it was 
denied—would insist on immediate repayment of 
any adequate gesture of good will. 

Relinquishment by Britain of its hold on the 
North of Ireland would be such a gesture. It would 
cost Britain nothing. In fact, it would save her 
the amounts now expended to support that artifi- 
cial zone. Eire has already set down in black and 
white its willingness to provide, within its own 
government, such autonomy as the small unionist 
minority in the North might feel necessary. No 
student of conditions in the South of Ireland to- 
day can believe that the fears of religious intol- 
erance, invented in Belfast as reason for its here- 
ong intransigeant attitude, have any foundation 

act. 

If, in addition, England saw fit to recognize the 
same right for Eire that it has already freely rec- 
ognized to the other Dominions, the right of uni- 
lateral withdrawal from the Commonwealth, the 
electric result could only be to wipe out in a single 
stroke the raison d’étre of the present irreconcil- 
ables, the IRA, to unite the Irish people, and to 
secure their whole-hearted cooperation in the 
struggle in which England now finds herself en- 
gaged to the death. The final acceptance by Eng- 
land of the Irish nation’s right to independence not 
only would be completely in line with England’s 
professed ideals, but also would have the sober 
practical effect of gaining her a new, willing and 
enthusiastic ally. 

Time moves quickly these days, and history, 
under the shaping of Hitler, pauses not in its head- 
long flight. It would be infantile to assume that 
the considerations outlined here have not already 
absorbed the attention of the English Government 
at the same time that they may well be the basis 
for elaborate plans in the Reich. Perhaps in this 
instance England will not be again too late. 
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FINAL AWARDS 
FOR DOUBLE-ANTI 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 











TO CONTINUE our report on the Double-Anti 
Contest, the next prize goes to Joseph J. Kendrick, 
of North Quincy, Mass. Mr. Kendrick reveals he 
was a member of the Quincy School Board until his 
election last year to the City Council, and adds 
that soon after assuming his post on the board he 
began to examine the textbooks used in the city 
schools. 

Mr. Kendrick refers to the textbook, Ourselves 
and The World, by Professors Lumbey and Bode 
of Ohio State University, which volume had been 
designated as a text for the city boys and girls. He 
felt that it could not but exercise a detrimental 
effect on young minds with regard to both religion 
and Americanism. 

The textbook authors, states Mr. Kendrick, “try 
to suggest what is involved in being religious in 
the more modern sense. The more modern sense, 
according to the writers, is, and I am quoting: ‘Re- 
ligion does not come down from heaven as a fin- 
ished thing to which men must adjust themselves; 
rather, it arises through their own inner impulses 
and longings; which means that our religion is not 
so other worldly.’ . . . Again they say: “Today a 
vast amount of emphasis is being placed on the 
human point of view which means that man is 
not born in original sin as he was formerly sup- 
posed to be. . . . In this country, it is a sin to take 
scalps of other people; but in Borneo it is right to 
take scalps. What can we make of that? .. . The 
psychologist says . . . we have many stories handed 
down to us from the past pretending to describe the 
soul, but I cannot find any such entity in a baby, 
or any one else. . . . Imagination plays a large part 
in religion, animals have no religion, and possibly 
it is because they have no imagination.’ ”’ 

Mr. Kendrick calls attention to the possibility 
of overthrowing the Constitution by indirection, 
and remarks: “It is hard to believe that our chil- 
dren are taught just that method in our public 
schools. Yet here is what Lumby and Bode say in 
their textbook: ‘It is difficult to amend the Con- 
stitution in a formal way. It is much easier to 
quietly reinterpret. This is a convenient method; 
it keeps the Constitution alive and up-to-date, and 
it does not arouse and antagonize the venerators.’ ” 

The fact that man possesses inalienable rights 
which the State cannot violate constitutes a car- 
dinal principle in the Declaration of Independence. 
In this connection, Mr. Kendrick quotes the text- 
book as saying: “There are no such things as in- 
alienable rights for anybody. In the past some 
scholars made a good deal of so-called natural 
rights, that is, a right which was supposed to come 
directly from the Almighty. But there are no such 
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rights.” Mr. Kendrick concludes his contribution 
in the following fashion: “You can rest assured 
that this book is not now a part of the course in 
Quincy.” 

Concluding the list of prize winners is Brother 
John Darby, S.M., of St. Joseph’s Boys High School, 
Alameda, Calif. Last summer Brother John en- 
tered a large secular university for a six-weeks 
course in literary criticism which was attended 
by graduate students majoring in English. He out- 
lines the anti-religious manifestations which 
erupted during the brief six-weeks life of an Eng- 
lish class. Says Brother John: “Speaking about 
weaknesses in character, the professor provoked 
a knowing snicker (heart-rending to me) among 
some of the young folks in the class when he said: 
‘What’s this thing called that some try to offer in 
explanation? Oh, yes, Original Sin.’ And then came 
a bland smile.” 

The Brother draws up a list of the spiritually 
venomous ideas that were catapulted into the young 
minds of the students. Here are some of the false 
principles: “To have an absolute standard of 
morality is a sign of ignorance. Give up such an 
idea. .. . There is no absolute standard of morality. 
Present day psychologists (the head of this de- 
partment here at the University in particular) tell 
us it is wrong and a mark of a sterile mind to cling 
to an unchanging standard of morality as one would 
cling to a rock. Far better is it to attach yourself 
to an airplane and soar into the heights of freedom. 
... There is no need to fall back on Sunday-school 
proverbs to establish morality (By Sunday-school 
proverbs he meant the Ten Commandments) .. .” 

Honorable mention in the Double-Anti Contest 
goes to a young lady now taking a post-graduate 
course in a Midwest university, who requests that 
her name be withheld as she has not yet completed 
her work for a degree there. 

She writes: “I had the enlightening experience 
of being enrolled in what was catalogued a gradu- 
ate course in American Literature, but which, in 
my opinion, was the most thinly-veiled piece of 
tax-supported Leftist propaganda I have yet had 
the displeasure of witnessing.” The course, con- 
ducted by a young professor and attended largely 
by high-school teachers, was, she says, shot through 
with this motif: non-Communist writers are “es- 
capists” dodging the fundamental issues; Leftist 
authors are the sole hope of democracy. 

Concerning this professor, she writes: “The 
tragedy is that he already has achieved great 
popularity both on and off the campus and during 
the regular term teaches a group of undergradu- 
ates, including, I believe, gullible young freshmen.” 

Honorable mention is awarded to Kathleen Mc- 
Shane, of New York, who, in reference to her 
course in English at a prominent Eastern univer- 
sity, states that though the class was supposed to 
be one in English, “the instructor insisted, as often 
as possible, on expressing his atheistic leanings. He 
precipitated a lengthy religious, or I might say 


anti-religious, discussion in the class by assigning 


a 300-word theme on the subject of religion, re- 
quiring each student to state his religion and why 
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he embraced it. The instructor specified that Com- 
munism would be considered a religion. The themes 
were read aloud. Out of thirty students, a young 
man and I were the only Catholics; about three had 
been Catholics, but after two years at . . . had be- 
come convinced that religion was just so much 
humbug. The instructor let it be known that he 
was well pleased with the attitude of the former 
Orthodox Jews and Catholics who had given up 
their religion; he was glad they had the intelligence 
to see their mistake and the courage to give up the 
religion of their parents. Concerning a paragraph 
of my theme explaining the four distinctive marks 
of the Church, the instructor commented: ‘This is 
mere jargon to the non-Catholic. You seem to as- 
sume you are stating self-evident truths, but I 
doubt whether many non-Catholics believe in the 
holiness of the Catholic Church.’ The most flagrant 
anti-religious statements by the atheists in the 
class were not only tolerated by this instructor but 
encouraged.” 

Another contestant, who desires omission of 
identification, also wins honorable mention. Re- 
ferring to the situation at a well-known college, 
this contestant writes: “A Jewish instructor of ex- 
cellent character and profound scholarship has 
never been given a professorship. Her doctoral dis- 
sertation was of a distinctly religious nature. .. . 
At a departmental faculty meeting, a professor at- 
tacked another who felt that in these days of 
storm and stress much could be done for the 
spiritual needs of students. The objection was that 
a person wishing to influence students spiritually 
should not teach in a public college. There had 
been no question of dogma involved but merely of 
decent thinking. There is an anti-God and an anti- 
religious attitude among faculty members and ad- 
ministration officials; it leaps at one, is difficult to 
crystalize but one feels it.” 

Honorable mention goes to the Rev. Gerald 
Flynn, S. J., Los Angeles, who submits a student- 
written editorial from a college paper. The editorial, 
which smears Justice McGeehan in the Russell case, 
shows the result of modern education. One of its 
gems follows: “Better than anyone else, either 
younger or older, college students know what is 
best for them, both in a moral and spiritual sense.” 

Other instances, similar to those given, deserve 
honorable mention, but space limitations preclude 
the possibility of describing them. The Double-Anti 
Contest has drawn attention to a perilous situa- 
tion in American education. From coast to coast, 
young America is being taught to despise the 
America of their fathers. An anti-God campaign, 
identical in objective with that of the militant 
atheists of Germany and Russia, is robbing Ameri- 
can youth of its spiritual heritage. Millions of boys 
and girls are being trained to scorn their coun- 
try and their God. As the curtain drops on the 
Double-Anti, the hope is expressed that God-fear- 
ing, patriotic American men and women will bestir 
themselves to stem the Godless tide before it is 
too late, before another curtain, a final curtain, 
descends forever on the United States of the 
Founding Fathers. 














ALL WILL BE LOST BY WAR 


PAUL L BLAKELY, SJ. 











THAT the President of the United States declared 
war on Italy and Germany in his address at the 
University of Virginia, is a thesis that cannot be 
sustained. He merely declared his intention of fur- 
nishing the enemies of Italy and Germany with all 
possible material aid at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

What material aid the President has in mind is 
not clear. Nor is it clear how we can build up an 
adequate national defense if the material resources 
of this country are to be turned over to Great 
Britain. 

Is the affair at Charlottesville simply another 
instance in which the President has allowed his 
emotions to run away with him? 

That would seem to be the charitable interpreta- 
tion. If it is true, we may well ask ourselves whether 
the country will be safe for the next four years 
under the administration of an emotional leader. 

Other interpretations have been made. Some of 
them are borne out by the letter of former Premier 
Reynaud to the President. It would appear that 
France was led to expect immediate military aid. 
In this, as in other matters nearer home, the Gov- 
ernment of France was grievously in error. For 
what guns could we send, or motorized cavalry, or 
what air-craft? As for men, only Congress can raise 
and equip an army. As for guns, we have none. 

Those facts France should have known. Appar- 
ently, however, the French Government was in ig- 
norance both of our resources, or, more accurately, 
our lack of resources, and of what the Administra- 
tion was authorized to do with what it had. 

Again, from the first Reynaud letter, the infer- 
ence that France saw in the President a disposition 
to bring this country into war, supporting the Al- 
lies, seems justified. The Premier did not under- 
stand that the President meant every aid short of 
military commitments. 

Yet in what other light could the French regard 
the promise of material to aid them in war? To aid 
one side in a war is generally considered an act of 
war. Declarations of war are apparently not need- 
ed. Neither China nor Japan has yet published any 
such declaration. Is it the fixed purpose of the 
President to disregard the authority of Congress, 
and to bring this country into an undeclared war 
against Germany and Italy? 

Hitler and Mussolini probably answer that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Within a week, after prom- 
ising material aid to the Allies, the President char- 
acterizes the Duce as an assassin, and refers to the 
Fuehrer as a liar. These can hardly be considered 
friendly acts by the heads of two countries with 
which the United States is at peace. 


Yet, if we are to begin arming, against whom 
are we arming? At the moment, we can fight no 
one. As Colonel Lindbergh has said, we are gestur- 
ing with empty guns; a palpable understatement, 
since we have no guns that can use ammunition, 
and no ammunition. Our gestures are with wooden 
guns, pop-guns. 

Today the United States is at peace with all the 
world. Our uneasy consciences make us fear that 
war may be declared against us. In any case, the 
world is topsy-turvy today, and we must begin to 
get together that protection for which billions of 
dollars have been spent in the last few years, with 
no visible results. 

But we must not prepare to make war. No policy 
merits national support except a policy for adequate 
protection against attack. 

To say that our first line of defense is to come to 
the aid of Great Britain, is to say that we are justi- 
fied in attacking Germany and Italy. I do not think 
that claim can be sustained. As the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati has said, we have no moral justification 
for making war against these nations. We did not 
help Europe to settle her affairs when we went to 
war in 1917, nor could we help her by entering the 
war now. It is our duty to prepare to defend this 
country, in the unlikely, but possible, event of at- 
tack. It is no part of our duty, morally, or because 
of legitimate commitments, to prepare armaments 
to be used in England’s aid. To quote again the 
Archbishop of Cincinnati: “Come what may, 
America must resolve to have no part in the war. 
There can be no moral justification for our entering 
a war because of the international crisis in Europe.” 
We can gain nothing for Europe, or for ourselves, 
and we risk all. 

In preparing an adequate defense for the United 
States, every political interest should be excluded. 
If we are Democrats or Republicans, or anything 
but Americans, it will not be possible to prepare 
that defense. Democrats and Republicans should 
unite on an anti-war program. If they do not, then 
it should be possible for a third-party candidate to 
win the election on the pledge to spend what is nec- 
essary for national defense, but not one penny for 
American participation in a war in Europe. 

In the moment that this country goes to war, the 
guarantees of the American Constitution will be 
swept aside by a dictatorship. We fight best for 
this Government by not fighting in Europe. If we 
go to war, we are bound to lose, for before the first 
contingent of American boys could be disembarked 
at some foreign port, government under the Con- 
stitution, the American Government of our fathers, 
would have ceased to be. 
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FATHER TIM WAS A GOOD MAN 
WHO DID NOT CARE FOR SCIENCE 


HAROLD J. McAULIFFE 














THEY call him the father of scientific sociology. 
He is the gentleman who looked upon medieval 
philosophy and theology and the traditional teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church as obscurantist or 
“dark-aged”; who seemed to think that men should 
be studied in the same way fundamentally as car- 
bon, nitrogen, oxygen, and their compounds. 

This man, Auguste Comte, instituted the mod- 
ern, sentimentalist worship of humanity. He is the 
gentleman whose social philosophy, in whole or in 
part, is being taught to gullible and defenseless 
young men and young women in thousands of our 
high schools and universities. Because of this 
“scientific-minded” pontiff, men and women sweat 
in the compilation of sociological charts, graphs 
and statistical tables. Because of fact-finding Au- 
guste, “scientific” social workers prowl among the 
embarrassed poor in the slum districts of our big 
cities and wheedle from sensitive and blushing hu- 
man beings in our hospitals, prisons and asylums 
personal “facts” for their “permanent records.” 

The weil-meaning, perhaps, but certainly deluded 
Frenchman, Auguste Comte, “the father of scien- 
tific sociology,” took the soul out of sociology even 
as the nineteenth-century materialists took the soul 
out of psychology. He impersonalized the care of 
persons. By setting loose a barrage of sociological 
jargon and abstract terminology, he plunged thou- 
sands of socially-minded persons on a crazy career 
of obscuring the reality, that is, human beings: 
men, women and children with loves, hates and 
fears, headaches and stomach-aches, a sense of 
humor, ideas, aspirations to higher things, and a 
glorious immortal destiny. 

No sane man will deny the necessity of knowing 
the facts before trying to improve men’s social con- 
ditions and relations. Knowledge of facts is neces- 
sary. If Comte made no other contribution to so- 
ciology, he deserves our gratitude for emphasizing 
the need of factual data. We object, however, to the 
detaching of those facts from basic philosophical 
and religious principles known by reason and revel- 
ation; we object to the elimination of the personal 
element and of Jesus Christ, the greatest sociolo- 
gist, from modern secular sociology. 

We side rather with a man like the late Monsig- 
nor Timothy Dempsey, “Father Tim,” who prac- 
tised a Christ-like sociology for about thirty-eight 
years as pastor of the famous old St. Patrick’s 
Church in St. Louis. He was a man of direct action 
like Christ. Critical of modern sociological methods, 
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he used to say: “Imagine Our Lord at the feeding 
of the 5,000 saying to some poor woman: ‘You 
knew you were going to be gone all day. Why didn’t 
you have sense enough to bring something to eat 
with you?’; or looking at some ill-clad old man and 
remarking: ‘That bloke doesn’t deserve anything 
to eat.’”” Father Tim professed to be able to wash 
ten babies while a group of “scientific” social work- 
ers were deciding what soap to use! 

When Father Tim saw the need of something, 
he acted swiftly and directly. In the early 1900’s he 
realized that cheap lodging houses and brothels 
were ruining the bodies and souls of the transient 
railroad and farm workers in his parish. He estab- 
lished his Hotel for Workingmen in 1906. Here a 
man could have a decent place to sleep, good food, 
reading-room facilities, and other conveniences for 
ridiculously low prices. Because poor workingmen 
were being fleeced by many of the employment 
agencies, Father Tim conducted a Free Employ- 
ment Bureau in connection with the Hotel. Because 
many of the men died without relative and friends, 
Father Tim, in the spring of 1909, secured a burial 
lot in Calvary Cemetery, known as “The Exiles’ 
Rest.” Realization of the needs of the children of 
St. Patrick’s led him to open, in December, 1910, 
a Day Nursery and Emergency Home. Realization 
of the needs of the women of St. Patrick’s led him 
to establish in 1911 a Hotel for Workingwomen, to 
which, in November of 1924, he added a Conva- 
lescent Home. In 1922 he took over the manage- 
ment of the White Cross Crusade, an agency for 
the collection and sale of used articles for the pur- 
pose of helping undernourished children. In 1932 
he opened a Home for the Colored. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorialized on 
Father Tim’s Free Lunch Room in March, 1932: 

Students of sociology have shaken their heads this 

winter as they read of the thousands gathered day 

after day at Father Tim Dempsey’s emergency 
lunchroom. Where so many are receiving help, there 
is danger that somebody will get a free meal who 
already has been fed... . After all, it appeals to the 
average man that in these days, with everything 
reduced to scientific and business rules, there is one 
place where humanity takes precedence of sociologi- 
cal data. It may be demoralizing to some individuals, 
but it is a pleasant return to old standards. The 
biblical commands on feeding the hungry are not 
completely out of date. . .. Some men hanker to be 

President. Others work themselves to death trying 

to become millionaires. There must be many who, 

if they had the choice, would rather be Father Tim 

Dempsey with a heart full of love for his fellow- 
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men and knowledge that thousands of his fellow- 

men have hearts full of love for him. 

These works impressed the rising social scien- 
tists, but Father Tim’s personal methods and un- 
scientific ways scandalized them. He did not ask a 
man, woman, or child how many and what kind of 
diseases had racked the human frame; what had 
caused the demise of their fathers and mothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers. His card-catalog 
was his own remarkable memory. He did not pester 
the reticent in an effort to load his living and pri- 
vate card-catalog with a mass of inconsequential 
details. If a person in trouble wished to talk, he 
would find a sympathetic listener in Father Tim. 
Thousands of souls were comforted by his quaint 
invitation to a return visit: “If ever you want to 
set eyes on the face of a friend, come in again.” 

Father Tim’s mediation in labor difficulties at- 
tracted even more attention than his charitable 
institutions and his direct charitable dealings. Be- 
tween 1911 and 1936 he was called to act as media- 
tor in more than thirty major strikes in St. Louis 
and vicinity. Although he had never read a book on 
the relations of capital and labor or a scientific 
treatise on economics, he was an eminently success- 
ful mediator. He knew men and human nature, not 
factors in productive enterprise, not units of the 
buying public, not determining points on the graph 
of demand; he had an unusual fund of good com- 
mon sense; he was saturated with the principles of 
Christ. This happy combination spelled success. 

After a successful mediation in 1915, the St. 
Louis Republic editorialized by pointing out the 
secret of Father Tim’s success: 

Father Tim .. . is the pacificator of the hour. To 
him a strike is not an economic issue, but a human 
tragedy. He sees not just two impersonal sides en- 
gaged in some titanic struggle; rather, two sets of 
men who for the moment have lost the balance of 
mutual understanding between man and man... . 
There is only one remedy for misunderstanding and 
that is mutual understanding. Father Tim was re- 
solved to pave the way for that mutual understand- 
ing, and he succeeded while others were leisurely pre- 
paring to observe a long-drawn-out struggle. After 
everything is said and done, strikes are very human 
things, and blessed is the man with humanity enough 
to see his way clear to the human sympathies of the 
men involved. 

Father Dempsey modestly disclaimed credit for 
his mediatory work: “They’re saying I settled the 
teamsters’ strike. I didn’t settle it; I only got the 
men who settled it together. You see, in a team- 
sters’ strike before this last one, two of the boys 
were killed right at my door. So when this one 
came on I called up the leaders of the union and 
then called up the leaders of the transfer companies 
and asked them if they wouldn’t, for God Al- 
mighty’s sake, meet together and talk it over... . 
They were very good about it, so we met... . It 
isn’t to settle labor troubles for the people that are 
in them. It is just to bring those people together so 
that they will settle the troubles for themselves.” 

His peace-making qualities shone in connection 
with the rival gangs of St. Louis in the roaring 
*twenties. By his personal influence with the mem- 
bers of the notorious Hogan and Egan gangs, he 


persuaded them to sign a truce in June of 1922, 
and again in March of 1923. Later in the ’twenties 
he enjoyed success in patching up the difficulties 
between rival Sicilian gangs in his parish. His sym- 
pathetic heart found room for thousands of pa- 
rolees during the long course of his pastorate. He 
made himself personally responsible for these re- 
leased prisoners and personally interested himself 
in their welfare by securing jobs for them and a 
place to sleep. To Father Tim these men were not 
ex-numbers, potential menaces to orderly society; 
they were men. If society considered them the 
least, what did it matter? 

Father Tim’s methods were different from those 
of Auguste Comte and his twentieth century breed 
of social atheists and sentimental humanitarians. 

In his funeral eulogy of Father Tim Dempsey on 
April 8, 1936, Monsignor P. P. Crane spoke about 
the personal and spiritual quality of Father Tim’s 
social service: “Father Dempsey did not help a man 
because he wanted him to become a Catholic. He 
helped him because he was a son of God, a child of 
God. Behind the poorest specimen of humanity, be- 
hind the shriveled face of the worst man or woman 
that ever came to him, he saw the soul for which 
the Son of God died. . . . Father Dempsey was not 
a modernist in his social activities. He had no ‘file’; 
he had no ‘case records.’ He saw no man or woman 
as ‘Number 72,’ but as a sufferer who had dignity, 
even though in poverty. No king or queen ever has 
any more majesty before God than the poor suffer- 
ing man or woman in low estate. He realized com- 
pletely the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ: 
if one suffer, then the whole body suffers, because 
you are one in Christ... .” 

His Excellency, Archbishop John J. Glennon of 
St. Louis, who had backed Father Tim in his prac- 
tical sociology, in his charities “from the cradle to 
the grave,” unlocked the door to the secret of 
Father Tim’s success in his talk, given on the occa- 
sion of his Monsignorial investiture, May, 1923: “He 
is the best exemplar of sound social philosophy, 
namely, the helping of people to help themselves; 
but, if they cannot, then help them anyhow. I do 
not think our good Monsignor has taken his phi- 
losophy out of books. I do not think he has paid 
much attention to bureaus or to surveys; he has 
taken his philosophy out of his own great heart 
which beats in accord with the heart of Christ... . 
He has represented the blessed Christ who lived 
among the poor and lowly, making them his 
friends, his confidants, and finally his apostles.” 

Father Tim, the father of St. Patrick’s Parish, 
St. Louis, was the antithesis of Auguste Comte of 
France, the so-called “father of scientific soci- 
ology.” The care of men, women and children was 
not a cold science to Father Tim; it was the prac- 
tice of the corporal and spiritual works of mercy 
and the Beatitudes. Perhaps Auguste Comte saved 
his soul; we are morally certain about Father Tim. 
Presuming that Comte eventually got to Heaven, 
we might imagine Father Tim poking Auguste in 
his “scientific” side and saying emphatically in his 
pleasant Irish brogue: “Scientific social workers? 
They’re full of bosh!” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt pro- 
jected a plan to prevent German economic influence 
in Latin America by crippling German trade, espe- 
cially German purchases, in that section. The plan 
envisages a super-corporation which would control 
the foreign trade of the American republics. The 
corporation, to be financed by the United States, 
would buy up the exports of the Latin republics, 
then either sell, barter, or store them... . A Presi- 
dential proclamation “froze” French assets in the 
United States, preventing their absorption by Ger- 
many. ... Washington notified Berlin and Rome it 
would not recognize any transfer of Western Hem- 
isphere territory “from one non-American power 
to another non-American power.” Similar notifica- 
tion was forwarded to the British, French and 
Dutch Governments. . . . The State Department 
called a conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics. . . . Replying to the final plea 
of former Premier of France, Paul Reynaud, for 
intensification of American assistance, President 
Roosevelt replied: “I wish also to reiterate in the 
most emphatic terms that, making every possible 
effort under present conditions, the Government of 
the United States has made it possible for the Al- 
lied armies to obtain during the weeks that have 
just passed airplanes, artillery and munitions of 
many kinds and that this Government so long as 
the Allied Governments continue to resist, will re- 
double its efforts in this direction. I believe it is 
possible to say that every week that goes by will 
see additional material on its way to the Allied na- 
tions.” . . . Ten torpedo boats and ten submarine 
chasers under construction for the United States 
Navy were released to the British by President 
Roosevelt. . . . The President proposed universal 
compulsory military and Government service. 


CONGRESS. Previously passed by the House, the 
bill raising the national debt limit from $45,000,- 
000,000 to $49,000,000,000 and levying additional 
taxes to produce an extra billion dollars a year, was 
approved by the Senate, 75 to 5. To the measure, 
the Senate added an amendment imposing addi- 
tional surtaxes on corporations, and a rider calling 
for drastic surtaxes upon corporate and individual 
incomes in time of war. Higher bracket individual 
incomes would be surtaxed eighty per cent by the 
rider. . . . The Senate passed the relief bill, after 
increasing it to $1,225,000,000, by adding $50,000,- 
000 for European refugee relief, $100,000,000 for 
expansion of the food stamp plan and the farm ex- 
port subsidy program, and other items. . . . The 
House passed, sent to the Senate a bill empowering 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to finance 
Government or private plants for production of 
implements of war, and granting it other authority. 
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. .. Admiral Harold R. Stark recommended before 
the House Naval Affairs Committee an additional 
$4,000,000,0000 expansion of the Navy. The Com- 
mittee immediately approved and sent to the House 
floor a bill to authorize a seventy per cent naval in- 
crease. The bill envisages a two-ocean Navy by 
1946, the largest in world history. . . . The Senate, 
76 to 0; the House, 383 to 8, passed a resolution 
declaring that the United States would not recog- 
nize transfer of sovereignty of Western Hemisphere 
territory to a non-American power. An amendment 
by Representative Tinkham to incorporate in the 
resolution the part of President Monroe’s message 
which stated that the United States takes no part 
in European wars and that it does not “comport 
with our policy so to do,” was defeated, 104 to 66. 
. .. Senator Pepper presented a legislative program 
to confer dictatorial powers on President Roosevelt. 
... By a vote of 330 to 42, the House approved a 
bill directing the Attorney General to deport Harry 
Bridges, alien West Coast C.I.O. leader. . . . Senator 
Burke introduced a bill for compulsory military 
service, calling for registration of all men between 
the ages of 18 and 65. Those between 21 and 45 
would be eligible for military training, the others 
for home defense. 


WASHINGTON. Secretary of War Woodring re- 
signed. President Roosevelt appointed two Republi- 
cans to his Cabinet, Henry L. Stimson as Secretary 
of War, and Frank Knox, last Vice-Presidential 
Republican candidate, as Secretary of the Navy. 
. . . Secretary Hull “wholeheartedly” condemned 
bombing of Chungking, Chinese capital, by the 
Japanese. . . . The release by President Roosevelt 
to the British of ships being built for the United 
States Navy was characterized by Senator Walsh, 
chairman of the Senate Naval Committee, as “a 
grievous wrong.” The Senator remarked that if 
war should come soon, “no one can estimate the 
consequence that may follow as a result of this dis- 
posal of these vessels.” The United States Navy 
has no such vessels now, the Senator added... . 
The State Department and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation conducted investigations of the Ital- 
ian consular service. Italian Ambassador Colonna 
protested to Secretary Hull, charged there was a 
campaign to stir up anti-Italian feeling. . . . Re- 
publicans gathering for their convention in Phila- 
delphia denounced the Roosevelt appointment of 
Stimson and Knox as “petty politics.” Party leaders 
characterized the action as a move toward dicta- 
torship, an edging of the country toward war. 
Said Republican National Chairman Hamilton: 
“Colonel Knox’s and Mr. Stimson’s desire for 
American intervention in European affairs is so 
well known that their appointment speaks for 











itself.” He added the appointees were no longer 
qualified to speak as Republicans, and further re- 
marked: “The Democratic party has become the 


war party.” 


AT Home. A German Consul General in New Or- 
leans was quoted as stating Germany would not 
forget this country was aiding the Allies. . . . Sixty- 
one members of Jehovah’s Witnesses were attacked 
in Litchfield, Ill., when they refused to salute the 
flag. Another attack on members of the sect oc- 
curred in Elsinore, Calif... . In a second national 
broadcast on the war situation, Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh advocated “adequate military prepared- 
ness,” but declared: “We must not confuse the 
question of national defense with the question of 
entering a European war.” Asserting “we cannot 
continue for long to follow the course our Govern- 
ment has taken without becoming involved in war 
with Germany,” Lindbergh urged a halt on “mak- 
ing gestures with an empty gun.”. . . Following the 
Lindbergh address, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee announced that Senator Pittman would an- 
swer it. In his retort, Senator Pittman, character- 
izing Lindbergh as a “young man inexperienced 
and totally unfamiliar with our country, its states- 
manship and its military matters,” urged him to 
“throw aside all of his false political advisers and 
volunteer in the United States Government as an 
expert in aviation.”. . . Referring to President 
Roosevelt’s “dagger” speech, Alfred M. Landon said 
it revealed a course taken on the President’s own 
responsibility “that is in the direction of a war for 
which the country is utterly unprepared and to 
which a vast majority of the people are opposed. 
It is the way of dictatorships, the way just taken 
by Mussolini.” . . . In New York, bombs were set 
off in the quarters of the Communist newspaper 
Daily Worker and on the floor below the office of 
the German consul. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Just previous to French capitula- 
tion, the London Government offered to France a 
merger of the French and British Empires in a 
Franco-British Union. The proposal envisaged a 
common constitution providing common foreign, 
financial and economic policies, a full sharing of 
citizenship by residents of both lands, a complete 
pooling of resources, a formal association of their 
two Parliaments, a single War Cabinet. .. . Declared 
Prime Minister Churchill: “We shall fight on un- 
conquerable, until the curse of Hitler is lifted from 
the brows of men.”. . . Mr. Churchill said that, 
because of the disaster in Flanders, “only three 
British divisions or their equivalent were able to 
stand in the line with their French comrades” in 
the Battle of France. The Prime Minister con- 
tinued: “We have, therefore, in this island today a 
large and powerful military force . . . over 1,250,000 
men... .”” With these, supported by the Navy and 
the Air Force, Mr. Churchill intimated that hope 
of defeating any attempted invasion was justified. 
The Prime Minister asserted France would be 


throwing away great opportunities and its whole 
future if it did not continue the war “in accordance 
with their treaty obligations, from which we have 
not felt able to release them. . . . The Battle of 
France is over. The Battle of Britain is about to 
begin. On this battle depends the survival of Chris- 
tian civilization.”. . . Nazi air raiders bombed the 
Thames estuary, and other English and Scotish 
sectors. 


War. Moscow forwarded an ultimatum to Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania, demanding the establish- 
ment of Governments desired by Stalin and per- 
mission for the unlimited passage of Red troops. 
The three small nations bowed, Russian soldiers 
and tanks poured over their borders. . . . Spanish 
troops took over control of Tangier, an interna- 
tionally-policed territory in Africa fronting the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Spain stated the action was 
taken to guarantee its neutrality, with the full con- 
sent of Britain, France and Italy, the other guaran- 
tors. . . . Italian sky men bombed British bases in 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, Britain retali- 
ating with bombs on Italy and Italian-held African 
centers. On the Egyptian-Libya border, skirmishes 
occurred between British and Italian land forces. 
... London claimed the sinking of four Italian sub- 
marines. Rome announced the destruction of a 
British cruiser. . . . On June 14, German troops 
poured into Paris, which had been declared an open 
city. . . . The French Government moved from 
Tours to Bordeaux. . . . The Nazi columns captured 
Havre; on the center pushed past Romilly and St. 
Dizier; on their left seized Montmedy, Verdun, 
loosed a frontal attack on the Maginot Line in the 
Saar region, broke through on a broad front south 
of Saarbruecken, crossed the Rhine into Alsace in 
the region of Neuf-Brisach. . . . With relentless 
metallic thrusts, the Nazi forces hammered knock- 
out blows on the French army from the sea to the 
Maginot. With their right, center and left in rapid 
motion, the Germans moved down to Orleans, 
crossed the Loire River, captured Dijon, took Metz, 
completed the encirclement of the Maginot Line by 
reaching the Swiss border at Pontarlier. Nazi col- 
umns moved into Cherbourg, Brest, captured Le 
Creusot, seized Belfort and Colmar situated within 
the Maginot Line. The French line lost its contin- 
uity. The French forces became three disconnected 
armies. As the soldiers in the Maginot defenses 
were withdrawn, the flanking Nazi columns caught 
many of them in traps. ... On June 16, the French 
Government of Paul Reynaud fell, eighty-four- 
year-old Marshal Henri Philippe Petain became 
Premier. . . . On June 17, Premier Petain an- 
nounced in a radio broadcast: “It is with a heavy 
heart that I say we must cease to fight. I have ap- 
plied to our opponent to ask him if he is ready to 
sign with us as between soldiers after the fight, 
and, in honor, find means to put an end to hostili- 
ties.”. .. Chancelor Hitler and Premier Mussolini 
journeyed to Munich, there on June 18 discussed 
the terms of peace to be given France by Germany 
and Italy. 
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BRIDGES REMAINS 


AS one of many cases which the Government has 
bungled, we may point to the case of Harry 
Bridges. This alien has been a trouble-maker for 
many years, and the harm he has done to the cause 
of organized labor is incalculable. He has been 
powerful enough to intimidate decent labor leaders, 
and even the Government of the United States. 
Because of his plots and stratagems, organized 
labor has become synonymous, in the minds of 
many Americans, with lawless groups that will stop 
at nothing to attain their ends. Bold and energetic, 
he has been able to persuade thousands of wage- 
earners that any campaign which he may under- 
take, will have the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He was immensely strengthened when the 
hearings, which the Secretary of Labor was obliged 
to order, ended with an official statement that no 
evidence could be adduced to show that he is at 
present a member of the Communist party, and 
that nothing in his record disclosed any cause for 
his deportation. 

From this statement, many dissented. They be- 
lieved that the hearings conducted by James M. 
Landis disregarded the substantial rules of evi- 
dence. Their position has been set forth in a bill 
introduced by Representative Allen, of Louisiana, 
directing the Attorney General to deport Bridges 
as an undesirable alien. In a letter to Senator Rus- 
sell, of Georgia, the Attorney General of the United 
States has expressed “emphatic disapproval” of 
this bill. Deportation would show, he writes, that 
the United States “would deny faith and credit to 
its own duly conducted legal proceedings.” 

Under other circumstances, this tender concern 
of the Government for one lone alien would call for 
our admiration. No man is of such little worth that 
the least of his rights may be disregarded by the 
majority. But it would be difficult to point out what 
right of Bridges has been set aside. No alien has 
any right, natural or legal, to come into this coun- 
try, or to remain in it. Resident aliens have been 
deported by the thousands, not only with no protest 
from the Department of Justice, but at its stern 
command. The tender solicitude for Mr. Bridges, 
a trouble-maker for years, awakens suspicion 
rather than admiration. 

It is quite true, as the Attorney General ob- 
serves, that the bill to deport Bridges is “‘extraordi- 
nary in character.” But the case to which it refers 
is also extraordinary; so extraordinary, indeed, 
that it demands treatment as extraordinary as that 
which has thus far been accorded Mr. Bridges. Had 
not the Government set this man on a pedestal, 
strengthening the belief of his followers that he 
was an agent whose activities would be supported 
by the Government, this extraordinary bill would 
not have been necessary. 

Of course, it is unlikely that Congress will ap- 
prove the bill, or that if by some chance it does, the 
President will approve it. Mr. Bridges will probably 
remain in our midst to do more harm to the cause 
of organized labor. 
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HAS CONGRESS 


ADMINISTRATION leaders have said that Con- 
gress might as well go home, since no business was 
before it. But are not the Walter-Logan and the 
Hatch bills, and the pending amendments to the 
Wagner Labor Act, properly the business of Con- 
gress? The first forbids Congressional bureaus to 
enact rulings with the force of law. The second at- 
tempts to insure honest elections by forbidding 
forced levies on the public payroll for political 
purposes. The third will do much to create better 
relations between employers and wage-earners, and 
enable us to provide more speedily for defense. 


CONFIDENCE 


AS a good Democrat, Senator Pittman prob- 
ably looks into a Jeffersonian mirror every 
morning. Then he goes his way, and presently 
forgets what manner of man a Jeffersonian 
Democrat ought to be. 

For it was Thomas Jefferson who repeatedly 
warned his countrymen against “‘confidence in 
government.” It was his view, supported by 
ample evidence in our day, that governments 
continually seek to increase the powers dele- 
gated to them, by encroaching on the rights of 
the citizen. Hence he would hear nothing of 
“confidence in government,” but wished to have 
it bound down by the chains of a written Con- 
stitution. 

The Constitution, then, if the author of the 
Declaration was right, is designed to protect 
the citizen against his government. 

Senator Pittman does not agree with this 
position. In his comments on the radio speech 
of Colonel Lindbergh, he assumes a theory that 
comes with ill grace from a follower of Jeffer- 
son, for he takes the Colonel to task for attempt- 
ing to create “lack of confidence in our Govern- 
ment.” The Senator confuses “the Government” 
with “the Administration.” Colonel Lindbergh 
is certainly trying to undermine confidence in 
the ability of the Administration to carry out a 
policy of adequate national defense, and as an 
American citizen, that is his right. Further- 
more, since he believes that the Administra- 
tion’s war policy is wrong, it is his duty as a 
patriotic American to speak out. 

It seems to us that the Senator’s accusation 
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NOTHING TO DO? 


THE desirability of these reforms is admitted, ex- 
cept by the political agents who take their opin- 
ions from their bosses. The Administration is loath 
to admit any mistake in its policies, and it abhors 
any check that might be imposed by Congress or 
the courts. However, it is practically certain that 
while Congress may recess, it will refuse to ad- 
journ. This gives the people another chance to de- 
mand favorable action on these three measures. 
It was the people whose indignation defeated the 
“adjourn Congress” plan. If they will act, they can 
compel action on these important bills. 


CE NW GOVERNMENT 


would sound better in Germany, Italy, or Rus- 
sia, where every man must bring his ideas into 
conformity with the Government’s ideas, or go 
to jail. But things are ordered differently in the 
United States, as well as in France and Great 
Britain. When the French or English lose con- 
fidence in the Government, they promptly oust 
the Administration. We lack that ready re- 
source in the United States. We must struggle 
along until the next election, making every ef- 
fort, privately and through organizations, to 
present our convictions to our fellow-citizens. 
We hope that Senator Pittman will not be 
moved to call us names if on election day, and 
before it, we use our right to express our want 
of confidence in any political administration. 

A man should be willing to die for his reli- 
gion, his country and his home. There is no 
reason why he should offer himself for death 
in defense of a political administration with 
policies which he believes to be destructive of 
his country’s welfare. It is the duty of officials 
to remain within the limits assigned them by 
the people. It is the right of the citizen to criti- 
cize when they transgress, and to use his influ- 
ence to remove them, by ballots, not bullets, 
at the earliest opportunity. 

We shall hear a deal of clap-trap within the 
next weeks about patriotism. It is well to re- 
member that the phrase, “My country, right or 
wrong,” expresses a principle that no Christian 
can accept. Hitler uses it, and enforces it, but it 
is out of place among Christian people, and in 
all well-ordered governments. 


ENGLAND FIGHTS ON 


IN a syndicated article, published before the fall 
of Paris, Hugh S. Johnson argued that the surren- 
der of the capital should strengthen rather than 
weaken the “battle force of France.’’ Whatever 
appeal this conclusion may have for technical ex- 
perts in France, it has considerable value in the 
eyes of laymen who know war only from the pages 
of history. They will agree, we think, that it is 
possible to pay too much for a capital. 

As General Johnson points out, Grant, Sherman 
and Joseph E. Johnson did not believe that a war 
policy, directed to the defense of a capital at all 
costs, could succeed. To these names, that of the 
illustrious Lee may be added, although, unfortu- 
nately for the South, Lee was never free from med- 
dling by officials at Richmond. Grant contemplated 
the capture of Richmond only as incident to the 
capture or disabling of Lee’s army. On his side, 
Lee planned to fall back in the last battles before 
Richmond, and with his rapidly diminishing forces 
to inflict as much damage as possible on the 
enemy. Even when Lee made his foray into Penn- 
sylvania, his purpose was not to threaten Wash- 
ington, but to lay waste the enemy’s rich stores in 
that State. In the following year, old Jubal Early 
and John C. Breckenridge burned houses within 
sight of the dome of the capitol, but their aim was 
not to capture Washington. What they wanted to 
do was to take or destroy stores, and to relieve the 
pressure on Lee in the neighborhood of Petersburg. 
To have taken Washington at that time, would not 
have helped the Confederacy, since the diversion of 
troops necessary to hold it would have weakened 
the armies in the field. 

The chief value of the taking of a capital, accord- 
ing to the principles of the older military writers, 
is to weaken the determination of the enemy to 
continue the war. That end was generally attained 
when the capital was the chief source of the coun- 
try’s military power. Today, however, the war ef- 
fectiveness of a country is derived from its total 
man-power, plus all the supplies that can be manu- 
factured by the whole nation. Paris, of course, was 
rich in foods, manufactured stuffs, and money, 
much of which will be used by the enemy. But the 
fall of Paris would not have meant the fall of 
France, had not the German forces, by battering 
down the French defenses, and breaking through 
the Maginot line, have made further resistance 
futile. Utilizing a tremendous superiority in equip- 
ment and man-power, the Germans imitated Grant 
in his last campaign. Compared with the destruc- 
tion of the French army, the actual taking of Paris 
is of small importance. 

Our military experts have learned that it is rash 
to prophesy, for the world has never witnessed war 
of the kind waged by the Germans. For speed, 
fierceness and audacity, the German movements in 
Flanders and on the road to Paris completely out- 
rank the finest campaigns of that master of of- 
fense, Napoleon Bonaparte. Yet while learning cau- 
tion from the experts, it is at least possible that in 
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his address on June 18, Prime Minister Churchill 
forecast the inevitable future. Hardship and suffer- 
ing, such as Europe has never seen, will come, but 
at the end, “all will be well.” The conquest of 
France has only stiffened British resistance. 

If the British, like the French, have suffered 
tremendous losses in men, and in equipment that 
cannot be quickly replaced, the Germans too are 
now counting their losses. They have risked much 
in a series of tremendous blows, and it may be that 
they have risked too much. As Lee once remarked, 
a military force must know its limitations as well 
as its potentialities. 

This war may end in a fortnight. But what seems 
more likely, is that it will continue for years. Great 
Britain, as the Prime Minister said, is rapidly re- 
arming. England will fight on, in the consciousness 
that she has survived many wars, losing all the 
battles but the last. 

In the meantime—to give at least one thought to 
our own country—we can make ourselves ready 
for the future. But our preparation must not be 
purely militaristic. A country torn by political 
strife, a country in which problems that affect the 
daily lives of millions of our people, are persistently 
neglected by a recreant and, at present, a some- 
what hysterical and all too subservient Congress, 
is not a country that men will die to defend. To be 
ready to meet the dangers that the future may 
bring, we must first set our house in order. 


DAD AND HIS DRAM 


MOVING-PICTURE experts, it has been said, put 
the mental age of you and me and our neighbors at 
about ten years. We believe we know the reason. 
‘The average is brought down by the large number 
of moronic whisky manufacturers whose one pur- 
pose, apparently, is to make two drunkards reel 
where previously but one had staggered. 

Yet there are exceptions; the manufacturer, for 
example, who in preparation for “Fathers’ Day” 
ran a full-page advertisement in the metropolitan 
newspapers. He reminds us that to a simple boy 
there is no man in the world like “dad,” kind, gen- 
erous, the mirror of all manly virtues. “To shatter 
his boyish illusions by the unwise and intemperate 
use of liquor is a cruel blow no thoughtful father 
would ever wish to inflict on his son.”” Whisky, we 
are instructed, is a luxury, to be enjoyed only in 
moderation, but never at the sacrifice of necessi- 
ties, or at the expense of another person’s happi- 
ness. 

That advice ought to be blown on every gin, rum 
and whisky-bottle. Liquor has its uses, but they are 
not numerous, and perhaps none is irreplaceable. 
The man who takes liquor regularly, but never to 
excess, is a strong character, worthy of deep ad- 
miration, but he is rarer than is desirable. Our 
young men and women will do well to cut out alco- 
hol altogether, and strive to imitate his strength 
of character in other respects. To balance a dram 
of liquor against any loveable human characteris- 
tic, even the smallest, is to stake too much. 
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RAVENING WOLVES 


EVEN little Jack, who has not yet attained the 
age of reason, knows that things are not always 
what they seem to be. Frequently he is puzzled, 
and not infrequently he suffers injuries of a minor 
nature, such as burning his fingers on an apparent- 
ly cold stove, or considering as edible such sub- 
stances as leather and tin. The problem of his life 
is to find out the extent to which appearance can 
differ from reality. 

We older children, who flatter ourselves that we 
have come to the age of reason, are often similar- 
ly puzzled. Our problem differs from Jack’s only 
in degree, not in kind. For as Falstaff, not a moral- 
ist, to be sure, but one who knew human nature, 
has remarked, this world is indeed given to lying. 
All of us have encountered minor liars; persons 
whose imaginations run away with them, and per- 
sons who are not above pricking the reputations 
of others by a small, but pat, untruth. We may be 
guiltily aware that we can qualify for membership 
in that company. Others of us have been obliged 
to deal with major villians, Uriah Heeps, and Peck- 
sniffs, men who habitually garb themselves in the 
vesture of virtue, and often deceive even the astute. 

It is men of this type whom Our Lord in the 
Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, vii, 15-21) 
calls “ravening wolves.” In outward appearance, 
they are harmless sheep, and they cultivate this 
appearance because it enables them to slay the un- 
wary, and to disturb, at least for a time, even those 
who are on their guard. 

But how can we know these men, often learned, 
and always with an aura of holiness about them, 
are not God’s prophets, but workers of iniquity? 
Our Lord gives us a very simple test. “By their 
fruits you shall know them.” This does not mean 
that we are to suspect our neighbors when they 
seem particularly pious, for charity bids us cul- 
tivate kindly thoughts of all men. But there is 
nothing in the Gospels which praises thick-head- 
edness and stupidity. While we should be slow to 
see evil in anyone, still, when a man preaches a 
doctrine which causes us to think less of the moral 
law, or weakens our Faith, or makes us slack in 
any religious duty, we may be sure that for all 
his apparent learning and godliness, he is a raven- 
ing wolf. 

But these wolves are not always men who spread 
their fatal doctrines by word of mouth, or by their 
examples. Sometimes they come to us as books, or 
a magazine, a stage-play or a moving-picture. To 
recommend themselves to the followers of Christ, 
they begin by giving some lip-service to religion, 
after which they craftily insinuate doctrines which 
contradict all that Our Saviour taught. Parents 
and teachers must guard not only the children 
against these wolves, but themselves as well. The 
time never comes when a man can deliberately ex- 
pose himself to false doctrine, saying, “that won’t 
hurt me,” and escape unscathed. In the spiritual 
life, as in the field of government, eternal vigilance 
alone can save us. 
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DEBATE 


Eprror: Hilary M. Leyendecker (AMERICA, June 
15) disagrees forcibly with certain opinions ex- 
pressed in an article of mine. It seems to me that a 
great deal of his displeasure is due to the fact that 
he has taken two or three sentences from a context 
of 2,000 words and interpreted their meaning in a 
rather smug and dogmatic fashion. To begin with, 
I had no intention whatever of veiling my refer- 
ences to the Grapes of Wrath, either thinly or 
heavily. I supposed at the time of writing that 
every person who read the article would know that 
the passage now under discussion was directed at 
that particular book. 

Mr. Leyendecker begins his criticism of my arti- 
cle by agreeing that much of the dialog in the 
Grapes of Wrath “is obscene, many of the situa- 
tions nothing more than pornography and the char- 
acters and events overdrawn.” This seems to coin- 
cide so closely with my own opinion as expressed 
in the article that I am at a loss to know just what 
he finds objectionable, unless it is my, perhaps, too 
direct manner of saying what I think. I said as 
clearly as I could exactly what Mr. Leyendecker 
says, that the novel is pornographic, the characters 
and events overdrawn. I certainly did not say that 
there are no poverty-stricken or degraded families 
in the United States. Mr. Leyendecker seems to 
think that I meant to convey that impression. He 
is quite mistaken. I do reiterate that no Southerner 
or person familiar with the South has ever seen 
such a family as the Joads, because they are much 
overdrawn characters, overdrawn, I believe, with a 
definite propaganda purpose in view. I do not feel 
in the least hysterical when I say that the Grapes 
of Wrath is “a definitely third-rate book” not 
worthy of the praise lavished upon it. That is my 
opinion. Mr. Leyendecker is entitled to a different 
one, and I shall not consider that he is either smug 
or dogmatic if he chooses to state it clearly and 
unmistakably. 

I am not an oracle, literary or otherwise. No one 
is asked to take any of my conclusions about the 
merits or demerits of any particular book as 
completely authoritative. I should not like to have 
anyone do so. But I do think I gave specific reasons 
for my evaluation of the Grapes of Wrath. They 
are, I feel sure, good and sufficient reasons, and it 
seems significant to me that Mr. Leyendecker 





(The views here expressed are those of the readers. 
They may or may not agree with the views of the Editor. 
They should not be understood as a statement of edi- 
torial belief or policy, but as affirmations by readers of 
AMERICA. 

Communications should be limited to 300 words. The 
briefer they are, however, the more appreciated they 
will be.) 


makes no mention of a most important matter 
(from the literary standpoint) to which I called 
attention in the article. I refer to the striking simi- 
larity of scenes in the Grapes of Wrath and scenes 
in certain works of Guy de Maupassant. May I add 
that parts of the book are remarkably like parts 
of Emile Zola’s strike-novel Germinal. It seems to 
me that a book or writer should stand without lean- 
ing too heavily on others. Dogmatically, I classify 
writers who resort to thinly or heavily veiled 
plagiarisms as less than great, and books which 
make use of such shady devices as definitely third- 
rate. 


Milwaukee, Wis. WILLIAM G. RYAN 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


EpiTor: Congratulations on the exposure of Pro- 
fessor Rugg and the anti-Americanism of his text- 
books. Father Toomey, S.J., has done a great na- 
tional service in bringing to light this fifth-column- 
izing of our children, and the group that removed 
Bertrand Russell should get to work on Rugg. 

Modern communication facilities have made the 
public unprecedentedly receptive of all sides of a 
situation, and full presentation of the Rugg case 
should achieve prompt and gratifying results. It is 
devoutly hoped that the opportunity will not be 
lost. 


Detroit, Mich. HENRY B. SULLIVAN 


HERESY IN MUSIC 


Epiror: My sodden spirit recently experienced 
something of an uplift when the recently-appointed 
pastor of our parish directed the choir to perform 
some music of a character suited to the Liturgy. 
This move should immediately solve some severe 
doctrinal difficulties by which this capable group 
has long since been beset, the heretical tendencies 
of which, as revealed particularly in Credos, have 
been in no wise mitigated by accents dulcet or 
melodies entrancing. How often have I not heard 
that the Lord became incarnate two or three times, 
was crucified seven times and buried five more? 
New Milford, Conn. LAURENCE HONAN 


BONE AND MARROW 


EpIToR: Raymond Grady gives a cock-eyed account 
(AMERICA, May 25) of the true worth of that deep- 
est and earliest layer of Anglo-Saxon in our Eng- 
lish tongue. I have as little use as he for the impli- 
cations masked in such foggy terms as Nordic, 
Anglo-Saxon, etc. Still when anyone scorns the 
basic value of that Anglo-Saxon layer, he tramples 
on my toes; for I have learned throughout a long 
lifetime of use to love that lowest layer. 
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I am willing to give full credit to the Graeco- 
Latin tongues for the part that they play in our 
technical terminology. We just could not do without 
those tongues. These languages, with their high- 
sounding, many-syllabled words, are beloved also 
of diplomats, political spell-binders and sentimental 
followers of lost causes who wish by the use of 
words to hide thoughts rather than to express 
them. 

Hence, I return to my first point that that Anglo- 
Saxon element makes up the very bone and marrow 
of our English tongue, as spoken today by the man 
on the street. I suppose that Mr. Grady will be one 
with me in holding that clearness is the first need 
in any language and that force is the second. I hold 
that our Anglo-Saxon footing has those two traits 
in plenty. It was Bishop Spalding in one of his 
essays that first drew my heed to the force dwell- 
ing in this Anglo-Saxon stock. G. K. Chesterton, 
also, has written somewhere that if we want to 
assure ourselves of clearness in our thinking, we 
must clothe our thoughts in words of one syllable. 
Then the flaws glare out at one. Abraham Lincoln 
said once that his ideal in public speaking was not 
that his listeners might understand him but that 
they must understand him, willy-nilly. These two 
traits of clearness and strength our Anglo-Saxon 
bottom owns in greater measure than any of the 
other overgrowths that lie uppermost. 

I was born in a benighted age that still smelled 
of Victorian prudishness. It would have been the 
sign of bad grooming to mention leg in mixed table- 
talk. Member or extremity had to understudy for 
the tabu-word. Now we see the strong Anglo-Saxon 
word guts coming into its own, even in polished 
society. I don’t like its use to mean bravery or dar- 
ing; but it is a thousand times better word than 
intestines, entrails or even bowels. Hence the polite, 
well trained nurse uses the milder Greek term 
emese; the ordinary man uses the somewhat 
stronger, Latin term vomit. But if you want to get 
a word that expresses that action so vividly that 
the speaker feels just like the patient, you must 
resort to the good, Anglo-Saxon roots, spew or 
puke. That’s a sample of the force dwelling in that 
Anglo-Saxon footing. But our present, tinsel culture 
of today loves to run to large, hazy words: under- 
taker becomes mortician because, forsooth, it 
sounds like physician. Also we now have beauti- 
cians, cosmetologists, technicians, and dietitians. 
Our local meetings of business men, beginning first, 
in lowly way, as business men’s clubs, passed on to 
commercial clubs, and lastly to chambers of com- 
merce. 

Our terms used in Catholic teaching are over- 
laden with big, strange words, too. Take the term 
Immaculate Conception, for instance. What non- 
Catholic could ever ferret out the meaning of that? 
To him, it wontedly means Virgin Birth, which it 
doesn’t mean at all. Indeed, how many Catholics 
are sharp-edged in its meaning? Had we begun with 
the phrase, the Stainless Starting, how easy it all 
would be now! Likewise, mortal sin would be deadly 
sin; original sin, the first sin. For Holy Communion 
I have found lately a beautiful term borrowed from 
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Major Bowes’ Sunday morning hour—together- 
ness. It is more exact than oneness, which ought 
to replace unity of the Church. 

In support of this my theme, behold the plain- 
ness of the Our Father in English. Only four words 
therein are not of Anglo-Saxon root. Yet where 
could one find more wondrous wording? Again, I 
challenge anyone dissenting to read the opening 
chapter of Genesis in our Douay-Rheims version, 
or the first chapter of the Gospel of St. John. What 
an overweight of words of one syllable in those two 
writings! Yet how boldly plain and clear is the 
meaning! 

“Give the devil his due,” Mr. Grady, and ac- 
knowledge the clearness, the strength, the forth- 
rightness enshrined in that earliest stage of the 
unfolding of our lovely English speech. 

Rapid City, S. Dak. (REv.) WILLIAM BoypD 


WORKERS' RETREATS 


EpiTor: In Los Angeles during the last three years 
I have found great response to one-day retreats to 
young Catholic workers. These retreats are given 
in the parish hall on Sundays. They consist of five 
talks and a question box. 

Most of our young Catholics must go to work 
after high school. They are thrown into circum- 
stances of life which demand character. They are 
willing and earnest in the practice of their religion, 
but in many cases do not know how to answer the 
practical difficulties proposed by non-believing, 
pleasure-seeking companions. Our young Catholic 
workers wish to live the Catholic way of life com- 
pletely. They wish to know how to answer and in- 
fluence their non-Catholic friends. These Sunday 
retreats have been a valuable help toward aiding 
them in this apostolate. 

However, during the summer months, the class- 
rooms of our Catholic schools are not in use. It 
might be possible to conduct retreats for young 
Catholic workers in the evening after work. Two 
talks could be given from seven until nine on the 
first three or four evenings of each week. These 
eight talks together with the ever present question 
box would answer many of their practical difficul- 
ties. They would have the week-end free for recrea- 
tions. 


Los Angeles, Calif. C. E. LYNCH, S.J. 


SUSPICIOUS 


EpiTor: Twenty years ago the Allied Powers at 
the making of the Treaty of Versailles deliberately 
excluded the name of God and would not allow 
God’s representative, the Pope, to be present at the 
Peace Conference. I am wondering if the utter- 
ances of the spokesmen of the Allies in referring to 
God now are merely for effect. 

I don’t wish to question anyone’s sincerity, but I 
remember certain promises made and broken— 
freeing of small nationalities and paying of War 
debts, for instance. Such things make one at least 
suspicious. 

Portsmouth, Ohio D. 
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WEEP, DEAR READER, 


WEEP TO HEAR— 


JOSEPH BELVEDERE 








SAID Clinton: “One may drink beer to the greater 
glory of God.” 

“Indeed, then, by all means, let us do so,” said 
Larry. 
“Well,” I said, “let us take our beer as commas 
through our talk of great things.” 

“To begin with,” said Clinton, “all things, sin 
excepted, may be done for the praise of God... 
you admit that. Well, there’s no question about it 
with respect to moral acts. But then there are non- 
moral acts, like tying your shoe-lace, or drinking 
beer . . . and I say that we may undertake these 
acts in a certain spirit, or with a particular attitude, 
so as to render them pleasing to God.” 

“Oh, I emphatically agree,” said Larry, “though 
no doubt it may often require a great deal of hard 
thinking to decide when an indifferent act has been 
so rendered.” 

“That’s just what I was thinking,” I said. “My 
experience with that sort of thing has been diffi- 
cult. I’ve read, somewhere, that there’s a Catholic 
way of saying the alphabet. I think Chesterton 
made that statement. I attribute it to him, anyway; 
it’s a good statement, and isn’t that much better 
than misquoting him to his discredit? Well, I re- 
peated this remark to my sister, and do you know 
what she said?” 

“What did she say?” asked Larry and Clinton. 

“Why,” she said, “ ‘What is the Catholic way of 
saying the alphabet?’ But I could not answer her. 
Can either of you?” 

“Yes, I can,” said Clinton. “Say the alphabet 
from A to Z, with every letter included and all the 
letters in their right sequence . . . and there you 
have it. The Catholic way is simply the true way.” 

“That’s the right answer, I think,” said Clinton, 
“and so we ought to agree that the discussion is 
ended. Are we so agreed?” 

a” are so agreed,” Larry and I dutifully re- 
plied. 

“Well, then, let us say a few words about the 
war,” said Clinton. “How does war interest you as 
an individual, as one who may be called to risk his 
life in it? For my part, I hate war with all my be- 
ing. I want to be left in peace, to practise my reli- 
gion, to do what I must do! Let the Government 
take care of business and taxes and speeches. What 
does the Constitution say? But I hate war!” 


“T hate war, too,” said Larry, “and please under- 
stand that I repeat what you have just said. But 
we cannot imagine all people believe as we do. A 
friend of my father’s loves war. It’s unbelievable! 
He gets up from his chair and walks around the 
room, making all the appropriate gestures. He says, 
‘The noise! . . . the reverberations in the air during 
the bombardment! . . . the poor soldiers falling to 
the ground, their spinal cord broken by the concus- 
sion!’ He throws out his elbows and waves his arms 
back and forth—like this—to indicate the concus- 
sion, and lifts his jacket to show where the spine 
breaks . . . and then he says, ‘Che bellezza!’ Can 
you imagine?” 

“Nice fellow,” said Clinton. ‘‘Let’s have this glass 
that the war may end soon. You said that you 
never believed Italy would enter the war on the 
side of Germany. Germany is the North, Italy is 
the South?” 

“Well,” I said, “I believe all good ideas come out 
of Italy. Greater authorities than you have said 
that Italy has contributed everything to the ad- 
vance of civilization. I merely repeat what they said 
and add nothing of my own. Who are you and I to 
contradict them? Just let me observe that, in spe- 
cial cases, you may find a nation in which civiliza- 
tion seems to flourish to a greater extent than in 
Italy; but don’t be deceived. For all good ideas have 
their cradle in Italy, they grow and are developed 
there, attracting many young men, who immedi- 
ately are fired with a missionary spirit, and, aban- 
doning their own country, carry the benefits of 
those ideas to out-lying lands. So it is not surpris- 
ing to find Italy always more or less uncivilized, 
seeing how it is being continually drained.” 

“So you believe, do you,” asked Larry, “that 
civilization has advanced?” 

“Well,” I said, “I know our conversation is heavy- 
headed and bright-minded, but for all that I am not 
willing to discuss ‘progress’ all night. When all is 
said and done, I cannot help but admit that we 
have advanced in two fields—plumbing and cook- 
ing—and I am not certain of any others.” 

“IT suppose,” said Clinton, “that Italian cooking 
is the best in the world.” 

“Do you mean to stand up for the French?” said 
Larry. “But you must admit that the Italian cuisine 
is the most expensive, based as it is on olive oil and 
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tomatoes . . . whereas the French chef deals chiefly 
in dairy products.” 

“Oh, but you have trapped yourself! . . . do you 
see it?” said Clinton. “When one nation borrows 
words from another in order to talk about cooking, 
then it advertises the fact that the second nation 
must be conceded the superiority. You yourself 
used cuisine and chef—hence you admit that 
French cooking is the best in the world.” 

“I do not,” said Larry, “for although what you 
say is true, please notice that I am speaking Eng- 
lish. It is the English who admit that French cook- 
ing is superior to theirs, not the Italians.” 

“Oh, you’ve earned a round on me!” said Clinton. 
“By the way, I dropped in at the Concord bookshop 
yesterday and picked up a Lewis Carroll, complete. 
Did you ever read his Hunting of the Snark? 
There’s one stanza: 

But oh, beamish nephew, beware of the day, 
If your Snark be a Boojum! For then 
You will softly and suddenly vanish away, 
And never be met with again! 
and I maintain this is one of the most remarkable 
stanzas in English poetry. Now who can tell me 
why?” 

“Is it because,” said Larry, “the author implies 
that man must never, at the risk of his eternal life, 
‘suddenly vanish away.’ Man must never mistake an 
immediate end for his ultimate end? I think we 
may reasonably infer that.” 

“After careful consideration,” I said, “I think it 
is remarkable for meaning nothing at all!” 

“But it has,” said Clinton, “a most sublime mean- 
ing! Has the study of literature made you blind to 
the rest of life? The stanza is remarkable because 
it gave a name to two excellent horses, Boojum and 
Snark! Remember them at Belmont? You two re- 
mind me of Jeream for failing to see this at once.” 

“Jeream?” I said. “By the way, I dislike him in- 
tensely. He spoke to me once. We carried on a dis- 
cussion. He did not have sense enough to perceive 
how utterly I vanquished him, and departed smiling 
and smug, as though he had impressed me with his 
learning!” 

“Well,” said Clinton, “never let your hate be ‘by 
the way.’ If you hate at all, hate sincerely, for to 
hate is a serious matter. I hate him, too, no doubt 
of that, and for the same reason. A pompous man, 
vain, empty and proud; worst of all, a successful 
flatterer.” 

“Do you mean the Jeream at the lecture?” said 
Larry. “Emphatically, I hate him too. Everytime I 
see him he gives me the shivers, for it is his self- 
imagined duty to smile at everyone he knows, and 
I cannot settle down to a good evening until he has 
spotted me in the crowd and launched me with the 
benediction of his smile.” 

“How wonderful it is,” I said, “that we three, 
independently of each other, like those men who 
discovered Neptune, have arrived at the same con- 
clusion! And, since this evil fellow deserves to be 
hated, let us dedicate the next glass of beer to him, 
shall we?” 

“We certainly shall!” 

“Now,” said Clinton, “suppose we devise a suit- 
able fate for this common allergy of ours. And let 
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us, sO as not to act solely from motives of personal 
animosity, base our discussion on the broader plane 
of: what is the awfullest fate one man may wish 
another man? Then we'll take our answer. . . and 
apply it to Jeream.” 

“Well,” said Larry, “what about eternal damna- 
tion? Didn’t Belloc say somewhere, in a Christmas 
song: 

Noél, Noél, Noél, Noél, 
May all my enemies go to hell!” 

“He did,” said Clinton, “and I think we may dare 
be as severe.” 

“Why,” I said, “we are not at all severe with 
him! Suppose we wish him in the fifth circle of 
hell. Do you think we have a guarantee on it? I 
imagine the Church hates individuals, when they 
are evil incarnate, but She has never declared that 
any human being is in hell. Let’s devise a more 
suitable fate, one to show our hate better.” 

“T know!” said Larry. “Let’s wish him a perpet- 
ual distaste for beer, let him hate beer, the color 
and smell of it, and the coldness of it!” 

“That’s it!” Clinton. “Let him never stand at a 
bar with men, drinking beer to the greater glory 
of God!” 

“May he always keep his slim waist,” I said, “and 
white nose and fair face!” 

“And may it be graven on his tombstone,” said 
Clinton, “something like this: 

Here lies one, of such an ilk! 

He showed a preference for milk; 
Weep, dear reader, weep to hear 
He never drank a drop of beer!” 

“Fine!” said Larry, “like Giotto’s circle, with a 
dot in the center!” 

“What’s that?” said Clinton. 

“Didn’t I ever tell you about Giotto, the painter? 
In his day,” said Larry, “the city sponsored a com- 
petition to select an artist for a public work. Giotto 
was unconcerned, pleading lack of time and interest 
to his friends clamoring for a sample. Until, when 
his patience ran out, Giotto took a brush and 
painted a perfect circle, freehand, with a point at 
the exact center, all in peevish haste, understand. 
Well, of course, the friends hurried the canvas to 
the sponsoring committee, and Giotto won. Isn’t it 
marvelous?” 

“T have a different and a better version,” I said, 
“the Sicilian one. It was the Pope himself who 
wanted a ceiling done in his palace, and sent for 
painters to show him their genius. And Giotto, who 
was not a fool, but in perfect self-confidence, set 
up his canvas and drew that flawless circle you 
spoke of, in front of the Pope, who hired him on 
the spot.” 

“Well,” said Larry, “and how is that different 
from the Neapolitan?” 

“Why,” said Clinton, “not only do they praise 
Giotto’s genius, but they also demonstrate the In- 
fallibility of the Pope.” 

“Oh, that’s right!” said Larry. “And now that 
stands me the last round!” 

“And to end with,” said Clinton, “let’s drink to 
the Pope!” 

“To the Pope!” 

“And to the Church Militant!” 
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MARIANNE’S ATTEMPT 
TO PREVENT PRESENT WAR 


THE FrENcH YELLOW Book. Diplomatic Documents 

(1988-1939). Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50 
THIS book, emanating from the Quai d’Orsay, is a poig- 
nant record of Marianne’s vain and mournful diplo- 
matic strivings to avoid the present war and at the 
same time save Poland. As a disclosure in documents 
of the French diplomatic correspondence dealing with 
European affairs from Munich in 1938 to Warsaw in 
1939, its source value for discovering the immediate 
causes of the Second World War will increase as the 
years go by. 

Unquestionably, the story contained in this epic of 
international diplomatic conflict is the true one. So it 
may be said even though the insertion of some docu- 
ments with banal and lengthy resumés, addressed to 
French officials, of events five months after they oc- 
curred, suggests padding for effect, if not unauthen- 
ticity. However, one must expect such a premeditated 
facade for diplomatic publications of this sort in these 
days of ingenuous dishonesty on all sides. But what- 
ever may be thought of the collection of papers, and 
whatever foundation may be built up by anyone for the 
worth of Hitler’s aims, these pages indicate clearly that 
Hitler’s methods of diplomacy were never adapted to a 
candid presentation of problems. The story is one of 
French and British self-complacency pitted against Hit- 
lerian evasiveness, subtlety, and deception. 

For sheer dramatic power there are pages in the book 
never surpassed in a Greek play. M. Francois Poncet’s 
parting conversation with the Fuehrer at the eagle’s 
eyrie of Berchtesgaden, on the occasion of the former’s 
termination of his ambassadorship at Berlin, is grip- 
ping, and in its description of the Fuehrer’s fortified 
hide-out illustrates the Dictator’s determination. The 
hideous third degree given to M. Hacha, President of 
Czecho-Slovakia, to force the signing away of Czech 
independence is an indication in the book of what the 
human race must expect if Germany under Hitler at- 
tains world domination. 

Since there is no case presented for Germany in the 
volume, many questions are left unsettled as to the 
fundamental causes of the gigantic conflict now in prog- 
ress. However, from these pages there can be no doubt 
that Germany at Danzig immediately provoked its be- 
ginning. Patrick J. HIcGINs 


BEAUTIFUL SAGA 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


River Out or EpEN. By Shirley Seifert. M. S. Mill 

Co. $2.50 
HERE we have a rich-toned saga of “Ole Man River.” 
It opens in New Orleans, 1763, when the repercussions 
of the Franco-English wars for American colonies are 
echoing down the long, mysterious miles of the Missis- 
sippi. French holdings in Southern Louisiana seem 
threatened. Some lure from the North captures a group 
of French pioneers, and they start in a convoy of boats 
up the great river in a colonizing venture. The history 
of that voyage is the historical part of this book, and it 
is detailed, authentic and brilliant history, colorful with 
beaded moccasins, scarlet sashes and copper-skinned 
boatmen; alive with song, wolf-howl and Indian drum, 




















Locke Hall, a residence for older boys 


The Newman School 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Modern buildings, equipment and complete 
athletic facilities — faculty composed of 
Catholic laymen with resident chaplain — 
seven years course—upper and lower school 
—prepares for leading colleges and univer- 
sities. 





One hundred seventy acre campus situated 
in the healthful pine belt of New Jersey. 





For further information apply to THE REGISTRAR 
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Catholic Summer School 


of America 


CLIFF HAVEN ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
NEW YORK 


Announces Opening of 49th Session July 1st 


Only Catholic Educational and Recreational Center 
in the Country 
LECTURE PROGRAMS ON CURRENT EVENTS 
In addition The Catholic University of America 
offers SUMMER COURSES, Approved by New York 
State Board of Regents. 
o 
Club Dining Hall extended and remodeled to 
accommodate over four hundred persons. 
_«° 
SOCIAL LIFE 


All Facilities for Land and Water Sports, including 18-hole 
Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Bathing, Dancing, Bridge, ete. 


CAMP LAVELLE—FOR BOYS 


Located on the Lake Front of the Catholic Summer School. 
Rates—$1/2.50 per week, or $110.00 per season. Season begins 
July Ist. Camp Activities include every phase of Camp Life. 
Boys between the ages of seven and sixteen years accepted. 
NEW DINING HALL constructed in Camp. 


For Prospectus of Summer School or Camp, address Reverend 
Thomas L. Graham, Executive Secretary, at permanent head- 
quarters, 50! Madison Avenue, New York City. After June 
29th, Cliff Haven, N. Y. 
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@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, 
a. to give you exami- 

nations and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. @GLASSES 


6 East 34th Street, New York at reasonable prices 
Opposite B. Altman's trance _ 
Telephone: CA 5-6774 acme hg Staff 


EYE EXAMINATIONS 














THE HOLY GHOST FATHERS 


will conduct a series of week-end 


RETREATS FOR LAYMEN at FERNDALE 


Retreats open on the following Friday evenings: 


JULY 12, 19, 26, AUGUST 2, 9 


For pamphlet giving full particulars, address: 
Rev. Retreat Director, Ferndale, Norwalk, Conn. 























GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful loeation. Extensive campus. Forty minutes from New York. 

















SAINT (JOHN'S 


PREPARATORY L°EST.1907¢ 








Conducted by the 
BROTHERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
ACCREDITED TO SATISFY COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
SUPERVISED STUDY — SPORTS FOR ALL 
For catalogue and information, write Headmaster, Box 247 
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and the everlasting undertone of the river which is like 
a sea. 

Andre Therriot, young, buoyant, athletic boatman, be- 
comes the spearpoint of the enterprise, finding his man- 
hood and an assured sense of leadership in the river 
hardships that bulged his muscles and flexed his mind. 
He is nobly but hopelessly in love with Eugenie St. 
Dennys, the lovely exiled girl, in flight from New Or- 
leans and a hated lover, Sieur de Varneil, who has 
trapped her into a misguided betrothal. Varneil becomes 
the villain of the piece and harries the expedition from 
gay starting point to tragic ending. Moving through the 
woods like a wraith, he sows disaffection among the 
Indians, entices deserters to forest freedom, dispenses 
liquor where it will do the most harm, and develops a 
mania tor destruction and trouble-making that all but 
wrecks the flotilla. Inevitably the rivals meet, and hap- 
pily virtue triumphs. Andre wins his Eugenie when she 
seemed most lost to him—and Miss Seifert closes her 
historical novel with the lovers on the threshold of wil- 
derness happiness. 

This is not a casual, true-to-type, easy-to-turn-out 
product. Behind the meticulous history and the involved 
romance, there is a whole network of deceit and mystery 
that is woven around a subplot and counterplot, skilfully 
and with fine psychological sureness. The strength and 
relentlessness of the river work like destiny to mold the 
entire cast of characters. Mood and atmosphere become 
determinants of action. And if, here and there, the 
movement gets clogged, the sluggishness suggests no 
more than the mighty river’s irresponsiveness to the 
nervous efforts of man. The subtle sympathy between 
the Mississippi’s flow and the current of young Therriot’s 
development is delicately but persistently impressed on 
the reader to such an extent that the River Out of Eden 
becomes a decisive factor—a character, really, that mo- 
tivates the drama to its dénouement. Here is a high- 
class story, impeccably clean and beautifully written. 

RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


FACTS AND PROBLEMS 
ON NORTHERN BORDER 


CANADA, AMERICA’S PROBLEM. By John MacCormac. 

The Viking Press. $2.75 
THIS timely volume comes from the pen of a man who 
has been the Canadian correspondent of the New York 
Times for many years. He is Canadian born of Irish 
parentage and the husband of an Englishwoman. He 
has lived and worked in London, Canada, Vienna and 
Washington, and brings to the task he has undertaken, 
a power of trained observation and a habit of facing 
questions squarely and speaking with clarity and reason- 
ableness. 

His book gives a clear account of Canada in the past 
and the present, its geography, its history, its popula- 
tion, its political parties, its attitude toward the Old and 
the New Worlds. All this is very enlightening to those 
who have bothered very little about the great country 
which lies so near us. Americans, he tells us “have taken 
her for granted as a country half British, half Ameri- 
can and yet one-third French, lightened by the aurora 
borealis and the midnight sun and populated chiefly by 
the Indians, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
the Dionne quintuplets.” 

He examines the causes of the slow growth of Canada, 
of its sterility in the fields of literature and music, and 
its achievements in the art of painting. He looks at its 
present wealth and its future possibilities and then turns 
to the effect upon Canada of the great war now raging. 
Inevitably, the status of the country must change. 

During the war the call for supplies, for manufactures, 
for trained men will force her into undreamed of ac- 
tivity. And when the war ends she will be either the 
commercial center of a victorious Empire, or a refuge 
for a defeated Britain. In the first case, she may be 














rival or friend to the United States. In the second, she 
could only be friend, for the United States would need 
every scrap of help it could find in facing the Nazi 
menace that would certainly threaten. We Americans 
would do well to read this wise and witty book in order 
to learn facts on which to base our judgments and to 
see, in greater clarity, the problems that will confront 
us. MorTHer Mary LAWRENCE 


VIRGINIA THE New DomINIon. By Agnes Rothery. 

D. Appleton-Century Co. $5 
ONE of the newest of the Appleton-Century series of 
books on American Cities is Virginia the New Dominion. 
The natural and cultivated beauties of the State, and 
the smooth, pleasing manner of presenting its charms 
combine to make a splendid contribution to the series. 

When in May, 1607, Captain John Smith arrived with 
a small band of gentlemen and workmen to establish a 
colony on the banks of the James River, he was con- 
vinced that “Heaven and earth had never agreed better 
to make a place for man’s habitation.” 

Miss Agnes Rothery’s plan of the book is somewhat 
different from the usual travel book, because she begins 
by stating that, “The most attractive thing about Vir- 
ginia—and its attractions are many—has always been 
the Virginians.” So, she invites us to view the activities 
and triumphs of Virginia through the unique character 
of its people, rather than through the growth in cities 
and towns. 

Interest never lags as the author weaves an intricate 
design, back and forth, from the history and tradition of 
the Old Dominion, to the accomplishments of the New 
Dominion. Full of facts and figures, nevertheless, the 
distinct personalities of the great Virginians—planters, 
statesmen, doctors, soldiers and educators—dominate 
every page, making a most happy and stimulating story. 
Optimistic in tone throughout, the book emphasizes the 
zest for graceful living that has always characterized 
the Virginians. 

Miss Rothery has written many outstanding travel 
books and her works on the Scandinavian countries are 
numbered among the best on those subjects. The mag- 
nificent illustrations by E. H. Suydam, whose particular 
style is familiar to many, add great charm to the book. 

CATHERINE MuRPHY 


Tus War. By Thomas Mann. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $1 
PASSIONATELY in this little book of sixty-six pages, 
Thomas Mann, novelist and German exile, pleads with 
his people to realize that a “handful of perverted and 
bloody-minded men” is leading them to ruin. He dis- 
misses as wishful thinking the idea that Germans, cowed 
and beaten by their Nazi taskmasters, have only passive- 
ly accepted National Socialism. Cowed and beaten they 
were, surely. But, today, they dream the dream of Hitler, 
world power, and they are fighting ferociously and ruth- 
lessly to make that dream come true. 

Doctor Mann consumes most of the book in pouring 
invective upon the head of Hitler and his associates. 
He prophesies ultimate defeat for Germany, even if she 
wins this present war. For the nations of the world will 
not tolerate for long one who holds all things, even 
the most sacred, so cheaply. But when the author asks 
Germany to believe that her enemy England has been 
“always the land of the wise . . . ready for any reason- 
able solution of the social problem of the world ...a 
nation which got her Empire in a fit of absence of 
mind,” he asks a lot of human, not to say German, 
credulity. And history will judge his extraordinary 
statement that the great British Empire “finds expres- 
sion in measures of time such as mark the passage 
of the Catholic Church through the ages.” 

Rosert A. HEwITT 


WoLves AGAINST THE Moon. By Julia Cooley AI- 
trocchi. The Macmillan Co. $2.75 
THIS is a long book—five hundred and seventy full 
pages. In reality, it is a biography, in fictional wrapper, 
of Joseph Bailly de Messein, French aristocrat and 
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naturalized American citizen. When the reader is first 
introduced to him in the year 1794, he is a lad of twenty, 
come from his home at Ste. Anne de Beaupré to at- 
tend the New Year’s ball at Quebec. Shortly afterwards, 
his father died and Joseph, spurred alike by the love of 
adventure and the hope of restoring his family fortunes, 
set out for the “Pays d’en Haut” as a clerk for the 
Northwest Fur Company. Thereafter, for forty years, 
we follow his career as an independent fur trader and 
influential pioneer. 

With him, we travel the Indian trails of the Michigan 
and Indiana territories and take an occasional trip to 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans. With him we watch the 
clash of the French, the English and the Indians, and 
later of the Americans, as the frontier and the Indians 
are pushed ever westward and cities take the place of 
forests. It is an historical novel of the scholarly, authen- 
tic type. As a novel, it is far better than average, and 
as an instructive narration of that period of our history, 
it is well worth reading. ArTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


BroTHer Petroc’s Return. By Emmet Lavery. Sam- 

uel French. $1.50 
THE novel on which this play is based was a brief for 
a return to the simple life in the supernatural order. 
It was an argument not only for the superiority of the 
Age of Faith over the Age of Reason, but particularly for 
the contemplative manner of prayer, in which every- 
thing is direct and childlike, over the introspective 
method, in which everything is discursive and involved. 
The author, an English nun, disclosed her identity only 
to the extent of the initials, S.M.C. 

Whatever were the merits of S.M.C.’s case, her dra- 
matic device was brilliant. She presented a young Bene- 
dictine monk, buried alive four hundred years ago and 
kept in a state of suspended animation, accidentally 
exhumed in the twentieth century, pouring forth to a 
modern Religious community the fruits of his medieval 
wisdom and his long sleep. 

Mr. Lavery’s task has been more of an assignment 
than of a creative effort. Hence he is not to be judged 
in this play as in The First Legion. His purpose has been 
to supply young theatre groups, particularly Catholic 
ones, in whom he is especially interested, with a good 
play. He handles the dramatic situations of the novel 
dexterously, and writes, as usual, convincing dialog. If 
there was a play buried in the novel Brother Petroc’s 
Return, and I think there was, Mr. Lavery was the one 
to exhume it, enliven it to suit the needs of the stage, 
and to do the whole thing well. LEONARD FEENEY 


THE LitTLe VirtuEs. By David P. McAstocker, S.J. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75 
WRITTEN in a modern tempo, The Little Virtues is a 
book attuned to the spirit of the day. “The younger 
generation is convinced that nothing truly worthwhile 
is easy, nor is the actual doing of it uncommonly pleas- 
ant. The pendulum is swinging back.” Father Mc- 
Astocker has felt the pulse of the times, has found its 
trip-hammer speed the occasion of a rough disregard 
of the neighborly, natural virtues. But he has not stopped 
there: it is not the speed of the age that is at the root 
of the trouble; the organic disorder is disregard of God. 

This book is not a thesis, but it does propose a funda- 
mental principle. “The courtesy, gentleness, affability, 
and noblesse oblige of the saints . .. began and ter- 
minated in God.” This principle threads the discussion 
of ten natural virtues—courtesy, cheerfulness, order, 
loyalty, right use of time, punctuality, tact, sincerity, 
caution in speech, and unbiased judgments. By this 
principle Father McAstocker vitalizes the natural virtues 
and fires them with grace; their supernatural charac- 
ter he illustrates from the autobiography of the Little 
Flower. Not the least merit of this book is its concrete 
interpretation of this popular life. 

Fresh and radiant with a characteristic simplicity, 
smoothness of style, and awareness of the common 
things of daily life, The Little Virtues is a notable addi- 
tion to the Holy Family Trilogy. EmMeEt J. Norton 




















ART 


I HAVE long held some extreme views about the art 
of letter design and of lettering. It seems to me that of 
all the arts this is perhaps the most difficult, in that 
fewer human beings have excelled at it and in that it is 
the most abstract of all the arts. It is a fact that in 
the history of culture there have been only a very few 
letter designers of truly high and original quality, and 
only a few schools or styles of writing truly successful 
from both a functional and an esthetic point of view. 
And yet no other art is more constantly and widely used 
by people. Particularly is this true today, when reading 
is of the very essence of our social organization, and no 
piece of printing can exist without someone having de- 
signed the letters in which it is printed. 

Catholics should have a certain pride, then, in the fact 
that two Catholic artists have just published an excellent 
book on the subject: The Elements of Lettering by John 
Howard Benson and Arthur Graham Carey. Their vol- 
ume is simple enough—it runs to scarcely over a hun- 
dred pages. Yet I believe that it will come to rank with 
the classics in its field, with Moxon and Sir Edward 
Johnston and Eric Gill and with, if they will permit 
me, the notions of Diirer. 

What distinguishes this new volume is its whole 
hearted and sane emphasis on theory, on how and why 
things should be, rather than on practical hints of the 
sort guaranteed to produce a raise for the art director 
of an advertising agency. Our whole education and cul- 
ture has been getting far too much away from theory, 
from philosophy if you prefer, so that there is a prevail- 
ing notion that theory and philosophy are a waste of 
time; only the “practical” matters. 

Messrs. Benson and Carey, then, do what Catholics 
should. They recognize that it really is important to 
know what we want to do before we do it—and why 
and how we want to do the thing. They insist that let- 
tering must be legible and beautiful, and that the two 
are to an extent functions of each other. I feel that on 
one or two matters our authors have gone a bit astray. 
To take a minor point first: they state categorically: 
“The ancient psychologists counted five senses—sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch. The moderns have added 
two more—kinaesthesis and stasis.” Here is a confu- 
sion of two psychological techniques. In the absolute 
sense there are still five senses, and no psychologist has 
yet been able to add any true senses to the list. What 
modern experimental psychologists have very successful- 
ly and fruitfully done is to study what might be called 
“composite” senses, in which an amalgam of two or 
more of the five is so complete that the resultant faculty 
may, for practical purposes, be called a sense, but is 
not demonstrably a sense in itself. 

I have a bigger quarrel with the Benson-Carey notion 
of legibility, which is altogether too formal for me. 
“Legibility . . . depends upon a nice balance between 
Unity and Diversity, Likeness and Unlikeness.” Perhaps 
that is true. I suspect that legibility also depends upon 
something more tangible. Some years ago His Majesty’s 
Stationary Office published a report on the legibility of 
type which ended up with a very valuable—I think— 
idea: that legibility depends largely upon the style of 
letters or writing to which we have been accustomed 
in our youth. Thus to me German script is almost un- 
decipherable, and Russian is impossible. Yet I am sure 
that a German or a Russian would find our handwrit- 
ing equally hard. I think our authors too much neglect 
this matter of popular habit. 

But these things are trifing alongside the merits of 
The Elements of Lettering. Its explication, for example, 
of the process whereby form becomes translated into 
finite substance in the process of artistic creation is 
worth the book’s price. Harry Lorin BINsse 
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THEATRE 


DU BARRY WAS A LADY. I have been a long time in 
getting ’round to Du Barry Was A Lady and now that 
I am there I rather wish I was not. It is never a pleasant 
task to find fault with the work of hard and honest 
workers, especially when the work they are represent- 
ing is not their own. What I am trying to say is that 
the dirty work in Du Barry Was A Lady is the work of 
B. G. De Sylva, the author and producer, and his col- 
laborator, and that it is hardly fair to hold the players 
responsible for it. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted at once that 
there is an unction in the acting and delivery of their 
lines by Ethel Merman and Bert Lahr which seems to 
indicate that neither of them is deeply offended by the 
dirt that comes their way. It should also be mentioned 
that Edgar MacGregor, the director, and Mr. Cole 
Porter who wrote the songs, occasionally suggest a 
cheerful willingness to give themselves up to the spirit 
of the occasion and to add a certain messiness of taste 
here and there. It is also obvious that certain members 
of the company—I will not mention their names—are 
not offended by the raciness of their lines. As to Herbert 
Fields, the collaborator of Mr. De Sylva, his sense of 
humor has no limit at all, especially when it is swing- 
ing downward. 

All of which is a bit hard on auditors who do not 
like their theatrical fare as raw and as strong as the 
De Sylva-Field-Lahr-Merman combination dish. But the 
offering has been with us since early December, the 
audiences have been large and enthusiastic, and that, 
in the vernacular of Broadway, appears to be “the an- 
swer.” The admirers of Du Barry Was A Lady uncon- 
sciously convey that they like their theatrical meat red 
and “high.” 

Some of Mr. Porter’s songs are a refreshing change 
from the lavatory mood, and Raoul Pene Du Bois’s cos- 
tumes frequently distract the spectator’s attention from 
the dialog and action to the presence of Betty Grable 
and the chorus girls. Robert Alton is responsible for the 
dancing, much of which is fine. But the fact remains 
that in the dear dead days when Dr. Charles Parkhurst 
was looking after the moral atmosphere of our theatri- 
cal productions, Du Barry Was A Lady certainly would 
not have lasted a week on the New York stage. 


OUT FROM UNDER. Brock Pemberton’s latest venture 
at the Biltmore deserves attention only because he pro- 
duced it and because Antoinette Perry directed it. Usual- 
ly the team work of these two results in something so 
good that it was a surprise as well as a disappoint- 
ment to have them swing out of their stride. It was 
also a disappointment to see the third act of the little 
comedy swing away from the fragile appeal of the first 
two acts and, so to speak, forget to come back—though 
perhaps that was just as well or better. One suspects 
that Mr. Pemberton and Miss Perry began to realize 
the hopelessness of their offering quite early in the 
play’s production, and that the final collapse of the 
effort is due to the speed with which both dropped it. 

The plot? It was about a newspaper editor who wrote 
an anonymous book—a reckless thing for any editor 
to do. The book got Joe Parker into all sorts of trouble, 
for it was “escape” literature in which he wrote of the 
tropical isles and the pagan delights he, as a hard- 
working small-town editor had never experienced. We— 
the audience—were not given any quotations from the 
books, so the play was wholly proper and quite dull. 

It did not seem in the least like any play either Miss 
Perry or Mr. Pemberton would ever have approved. I 
suspect that one of them selected it in the sole “escape” 
mood of an otherwise blameless life. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















FILMS 


THE MORTAL STORM. Phyllis Bottome’s novel of Hit- 
ler’s shadow over Germany is a tense and highly emo- 
tional film, much less a detached record of a national 
calamity than a curiously unrestrained impression of a 
family situation. Its fine frenzy against Nazism is justi- 
fied as a personal reaction and based on certain evidence 
of barbarism, but it is not necessarily the part of a 
moral ostrich to fear that the film will have a most un- 
fortunate by-product in public incitement. The excuse 
that the public needs to be educated about Hitlerism is 
long gone, and to belabor its atrocities in the emotional 
framework of a motion picture is to risk stimulating a 
hysteria whose logical conclusion is war. To propagan- 
dize war, even under the guise of telling the truth, is not 
a proper function of the screen. The plot relates the 
breakup of a German family when Hitler comes to 
power. An elderly and respected professor finds himself 
in a concentration camp. His step-sons join the Nazi 
youth movement and are instrumental in the death of 
their sister as she attempts to escape into Austria with 
her anti-Nazi lover. The larger tragedy of a nation riven 
by the swastika is constantly symbolized by this family’s 
fate. Frank Borzage’s direction is taut and his sugges- 
tion of the conflict of loyalties overwhelming. The cam- 
era work is impressive as is the cast, including Margaret 
Sullavan, James Stewart, Frank Morgan, Robert Young 
and Judith Anderson. This film is sternly adult enter- 
tainment. (MGM) 


SUSAN AND GOD. For years Rachel Crothers has been 
writing realistic plays about artificial people and her 
combined output is a humorous record of that social and 
intellectual vacuum imagined to be high society. She is 
eminently qualified then to be the quasi-sympathetic 
historian of society’s interest in a substitute religion 
going under the reminiscent name of the Oxford Group. 
And, incidentally, how Newman, Keble, W. G. Ward and 
the rest would wince to find Buchmanism’s devotion to 
promiscuous candor confused with their religious revival! 
This is the adventure of a flighty devotee. Her weak hus- 
band succumbs to drink and her lonely daughter lives 
in misery while she promotes public confessions and 
attempts to induce that calm in the spiritual order which 
decaffeinated coffee brings to the physical. A divorce 
threatens but she is finally shocked into a semblance of 
good sense. The piece is slow and chilled by an impos- 
sible sophistication. Joan Crawford is determinedly friv- 
olous, with Fredric March and Rita Quigley garnering 
the sympathy. This is amusing as an adult exercise in 
the comedy of bad manners. (MGM) 


THE GHOST BREAKERS. This might have been a se- 
quel to The Cat and the Canary except for the fact that 
it is practically the same story with different trimmings. 
Another combination comedy and mystery film, it is 
sometimes difficult to guess which element is being 
stressed, but George Marshall keeps things moving even 
at the expense of coherence. The heroine inherits a 
Cuban castle equipped with the standard ghost and with 
the aid of a friend debunks the specter. Bob Hope sup- 
plements the hair-raising activities with verbal humor 
and Paulette Goddard helps out an enjoyable family 
adventure. (Paramount) 


QUEEN OF THE MOB. Serious patrons of the drama 
may blink to find Blanche Yurka, an Ibsen Girl of yes- 
terday, playing a character closely resembling the unin- 
hibited Ma Barker of criminal notoriety. As Ma Webster, 
she bustles about with a brood of outlaws until one un- 
natural son, turned legal, brings her to justice. Ralph 
Bellamy and J. Carrol Naish add to a potent, if minor, 
adult melodrama. (Paramount) THomas J. FrrzmMorris 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


®@ Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
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Beautiful Buildings 
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COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


ARYWOOD 
® SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Courses leading to the degrees of M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S., Mus.B., 
SS. in Home Economics and in Education 
College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate—S dary and 
Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher Training Courses to teach 
and supervise Art, Music, Commercial Science and Library Science. 
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NOTI CE Advertising rate for 

Notices 6 cents per word, 
including name and address. Payment to be made when 
sending Notices which must be in accord with policies of 
America. Notice must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before date of publication. 





LIBRARIAN, certified, refined Catholic lady. Ten years 
Jesuit University. Excellent cataloger and Reference 
librarian. Highly recommended. Open for position Fall 
semester. Address: Librarian, America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


TT 
VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
States Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 











TUTOR, private; experienced psychologist; slow, re- 
tarded, or handicapped children. Summer; arrangement. 
Address: Tutor, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 











CHURCH LATIN made interesting and easy to read by 
a unique correspondence course of 34 lessons. Used with 
success in 30 Novitiates and 50 High Schools. Nominal 
fee. Particulars from Wilfrid Diamond, 501 West 34th 
Street, New York, N .Y. 








EDUCATOR. Nationally known, experienced educator, 
with a varied background of school (Ph.D. plus), travel, 
research, teaching and administration, desires a teaching or 
administration post offering a cultural wage accompanied 
by comparative tenure. Costs associated with a growing 
family demand a new position. Bibliophulax, America, 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


TRAVEL by water, rail, air, bus. Those contemplating 
trips should write or telephone Farley Travel Agency, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 111th Street, New 
York, N. Y. (University 4-7606.) Highest references. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man's store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers — we welcome your patronage. 117 Church 
Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


GOOD SPEECH means good jobs. Improve your speech 
at home. Learn the art of Diction, Expression and Public 
Speaking throvgh A Practical Course in Speech. Three 
convenient sized volumes 35¢ each. W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
11 Park Place, New York. 






























































SALE. 31 bound volumes of America. Volume XI to 
XLI inclusive. (April 18, 1914 to October 5, 1929.) Per- 
fect condition. Address: Cleric, America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCED cataloger, university and library school 
graduate, needs position. Eight years and ten months 
Jesuit University. Address: Library, America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED oopy of THe CatHouic MIND for 1939 Nos. 866 
and 876 of Volume 37; 1921 No. 12 of Volume 19; 1920 
No. 2 of Volume 18; 1917 No. 13 of Volume 15; 1914 
No. 12 of Volume 12; 1909 No. 6 of Volume 7; 1907 No. 
13 of Volume 5. The America Press, 53 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


THE Double-Anti Contest covered instances of anti- 
Americanism and anti-religion. . . . There are still a 
great many people in the United States who cherish 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and 
the whole body of ideals and principles which the Found- 
ing Fathers breathed into the Republic. . . . That is why 
doctrines contrary to the spirit of these documents and 
these principles may still be called anti-American. .. . 
Since the very soul of the Declaration of Independence, 
and, therefore, of the Constitution, depends on the ex- 
istence of an Almighty Creator, anything anti-God is 
also of necessity anti-American. . . . Moreover, there 
are still quite a few people in the United States who 
believe in God, so the uncovering of anti-religious ac- 
tivities in the schools retains significance. . . . However, 
if the de-Americanizing and the de-religionizing proc- 
esses continue operating in the schools and colleges as 
they are today, there will be in the not distant future 
a large majority of American citizens who will not be- 
lieve either in God or in the America we have known. 
. .. They will vote for a totalitarian State, having been 
indoctrinated with that idea in their school days. Their 
Americanism will be something totally different from 
ours. It would be considered an ism against American- 
ism today. ... They will have something called religion, 
but it will be that in name only. It will deny God as a 
personal Being. It will scoff at the idea of the super- 
natural, and will consist principally in the worship of 
man. The majority of Americans will think along these 
lines, having been thus formed in their school and uni- 
versity courses, as are millions of young Americans 
today. ... 


Thus, unless the forces now operating along the edu- 
cational front are halted, a Double-Anti Contest twenty 
years or so from now will mean something vastly dif- 
ferent from the present contest. Anti-Americanism in 
that supposition will signify anything against a totali- 
tarian, dictatorial State; anything favoring the old 
America conceived by Washington, Jefferson and the 
others, the old America, which gave untold millions of 
men, women and children happiness and freedom for so 
many years, will be anti-American. . . . Anti-religion will 
mean doctrines contrary to the naturalistic so-called re- 
ligion, or, in other words, anything really religious or 
supernatural. .. . We can imagine what such a Double- 
Anti Contest in 1970 A.D. would be like. It would prob- 
ably run on as follows. . . . First prize is awarded to 
Lemuel Zozzle. Mr. Zozzle writes: “In looking over the 
textbooks used in the school attended by my children 
I was horrified to discover passages favoring free speech 
and freedom of religion. One such passage read: “There 
is something to be said for free speech and, it might 
be added, for freedom of religion.’ I finally succeeded in 
having the book removed from the school’s list.” Lola 
Popp captured second prize in the Double-Anti. Miss 
Popp’s contribution follows: “In one of the courses 
which I attended at the University of , the pro- 
fessor frequently disclosed his anti-American leanings. 
In one lecture alone, he made ten friendly references to 
George Washington and other reactionaries of that type 
and to the old Constitution. Although he never direct- 
ly attacked our present totalitarian form of Government, 
his subtle implications sought to paint the Declaration 
of Independence in a favorable light. 


Ebenezer E. Benezer walked off with the third trophy. 
Mr. Benezer described anti-religious activities which 
came to his notice. He writes: “At the University of ——,,. 
my daughter had a professor who believed in God. Such 
a man should not be permitted in a tax-supported school. 
In my college days, I never had a professor who be- 
lieved in God.” THE PARADER 




















